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O ye ice and snow, bless the Lord 


Flakes of snow are words of 
silent poetry, marvellous in their 
likeness one to another, yet infinite 
in their variety. 

From the view point of sober 
science no less than through one’s 
esthetic eye, the tiny crystals of ice 
that we call snow are marvellously 
alike; yet many persons have ex- 
amined snow crystals with magni- 
fying-glasses, and some few patient 
souls have obtained permanent 
photographic records of their forms; 
but nobody has ever seen or photo- 
graphed a snow crystal that was an 
exact twin of another snow crystal. 

It is entirely legitimate to sup- 
pose that in all the snows that 
have ever fallen there have never 
been two crystals that were exactly 
alike. 

To test the matter experimentally, 
by photographing great numbers of 
snow crystals and comparing their 
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By DR. FRANK THONE 


Condensed from Science News Letter* 


pictures, would be a task of many 
lifetimes. The late W. A. Bentley, 
solitary Vermont genius who de- 
voted all his winters to snow- 
crystal photography, was able to ac- 
cumulate only a few thousand 
plates he considered worth keeping. 

If you want to try the game of 
snow-crystal hunting (all you need 
is a dark coatsleeve and a good 
pocket lens) you will soon discover 
that not every snowstorm yields 
good specimens. The heavy, wet 
snow that sometimes falls, mixed 
with rain often as not, will disap- 
point you. Its big flakes are made 
of whole masses of individual crys- 
tals all matted together and half 
melted. The opposite kind of storm, 
the dry blizzard that drives the 
snow horizontally like bullets, tears 
the crystals to pieces, and all you 
get are the fragments, often rolled 
into pellets. 


* 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C., Dec. 18, 1937. 
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But the “in-between” kind of 
snowstorm will powder you with 
tiny flakes which, on lens-examin- 
ation, show themselves as individual 
six-pointed crystals, or as a few of 
them loosely hooked together. Re- 
member always to hold your breath 
as you peer through your magni- 
fier; they will vanish like Cinder- 
ella’s jewels if you let your animal 
warmth blow over them. 

One thing will impress you quite 
early in your snow study—the wide 
range of pattern complexity. Some 
of the crystals are of a most severe 
simplicity, just six-sided little plates, 
almost as plain as the white hexa- 
gons in a tile floor. Others are 
six-pointed stars with spikes straight 
or but little branched. Others again 
are wonderfully complex, each of 
the six arms looking like a fairy 
fernleaf. 

The colder the air in which water 
vapor condenses into snow crystals, 
the more slowly the crystals will 
form and the plainer their outlines 
will be. The fanciest, laciest, most 
fragile of the crystals are those 
formed most rapidly in air that is 
not very cold, and usually rather 
close to the ground. 

Every snow crystal, like every 
raindrop, has to start with a nucleus 
of some sort—usually a micro- 
scopically tiny dust grain. On the 
electrically charged surface of this 
nucleus the first water molecules 
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condense and freeze. Other mole- 
cules add themselves, millions of 
them. The three atoms in each 
one of them—two hydrogens, one 
oxygen—so orient themselves with 
respect to the other water molecules 
that a six-sided arrangement results. 
This has been shown by X-ray 
studies of ice. And this minute 
hexagonal pattern, far beyond the 
range of any possible microscope, 
determines the six-sided shape of 
the relatively enormous snow crys- 
tal. 

The same condensation and crys- 
tallization of water on solid surfaces 
manifests itself at ground level as 
various forms of frost. Frost might 
almost be described as earthbound 
snow. Windowpanes in old-fash- 
ioned houses, that were not too 
well warmed at night when the fire 
in the heating-stove went out, 
offered ideal condensation surfaces. 
Leaves on the ground, on foggy 
autumn nights that turn sharply 
chill, are apt to be rimmed with 
rime in the morning—silver pat- 
terns that might have driven Cel- 
lini mad with envy. 

Another thing you will notice, 
if-you look at all carefully, is that 
not only are there no duplicates, 
but even the parts of the individual 
flake are not exactly alike. There 
is often a tendency for three of 
the points to be emphasized more 
than the other three. This reaches 
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an extreme in some flakes that are 
almost triangles. 

Furthermore, there is no exact 
symmetry in any part. Each side, 
or point, or arm of the six-sided 
figure has some little individual 
marking or a deviation that saves 
it from a dead mechanical exact- 
ness. Crystals in general display 
this paradox of following a pattern 
yet not following it slavishly—a 
hint of the unpredictability of be- 
havior that we find in living things. 

Your snow crystal is not only 
different from all others of its kind, 
and different internally among its 
own parts, it is not the same from 
moment to moment. Like a living 
organism, it is constantly either 
adding to or subtracting from its 
substance, constantly changing its 
form. You will not be able to see 
this in the short time you have it 
under your lens, but it is so never- 
theless. 

We have seen how the crystal 
was born and grew through the 
process of water-vapor condensation 
around an original nucleus. So long 
as there is more water vapor present 
to feed it, and its temperature and 
other conditions remain suitable, it 
will continue to grow. If it becomes 
too warm, of course, it will begin 
to melt. But even in very cold air, 
if it is dry enough, the snow crystal 
(or any piece of ice, for that matter) 
loses some of its substance. The 
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molecules of which it is composed 
escape directly from the solid state 
into the air as water vapor without 
passing through a liquid state is 
called sublimation. It goes on con- 
stantly and rather rapidly when 
snow or ice is exposed to dry air. 

We commonly think of massive 
ice as something that is formed by 
the direct freezing of large quan- 
tities of water. The thick coating 
over our rivers in the North, the 
tremendous blocks that pile up 
along the shores of the Great Lakes, 
make vivid impression on our imag- 
inations. 

Yet the mightiest masses of ice 
on earth, the glaciers of high moun- 
tains and the ice caps of Greenland 
and Antarctica, were not formed 
from liquid water at all but from 
the packing, partial melting, and 
re-freezing of snow. So it was also 
in the earth’s great Ice Ages, when 
vast sheets of ice a mile or more 
thick lay for tens of thousands of 
years over whole continents. Where- 
ever snow lies unmelted the whole 
summer through, and survives sea- 
son after season with constant ad- 
ditions of more snow in the win- 
ter, it will eventually pack down 
into solid ice. And if there is slope 
enough the ice field will begin to 
move—and you have a glacier. 

If you like to juggle big figures, 
try to estimate how many indi- 
vidual snow crystals it would take 
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to make a pint (a pound) of water. 
Then figure how many pounds in 
an ordinary iceberg—say one as big 
as an average office building. Then 
recall that the iceberg was just a 
little piece of the end of a glacier 
several miles long. 

Then extend your glacier over the 


whole of North America as far 
south as the Ohio river and over 
the Old World down to the Alps, 
and pile it up a mile thick. 

How many separate snow crystals 
to make a whole Ice Age? You'll 
have to do your figuring in bil- 
lions to the billionth power! 








Press and People 


The Catholic who, with St. Francis, came cleansed from the terrible 
purifying of the early Middle Ages, saw the goodness of God and praised 
Him for it. Dante, and all the great artists who were Catholic, followed 
in his path, praising and, in Hopkin’s phrase, “giving beauty back to 
God.” It did not last. Men grew proud and finding new knowledge they 
spurned the old truths. White-armed Hera meant more to them than the 
spotless maid who was the Spouse of the Holy Ghost. The Church had 
nursed the weakling arts all through their long illnesses. Now that those 
arts were strong, they needed her no more. They cast her adrift, an old 
servant, unwanted and unpensioned. 


The Church has accepted this bad treatment, so that Catholics are used 
to it. But with sickness and darkness coming on again, the nurse must 
return to her work of mercy. The world has learned to grub in ugliness 
and dirt and so has picked up filthy fevers. The Catholic must come to 
its aid, and preach a new cleanliness. He can do so by means of his Press. 


The Catholic paper should be a beautiful thing because its job is to 
praise God. It has more work to do. It must help to keep strong in each 
Catholic the truth that is in him. It must keep his mind disciplined so that 
he will think as a Catholic on all questions, and be guided by the fences 
that the Church has thrown up. The Press must see all that is weak and 
bad in the practice of Catholicism. It will expose and kill abuses with a 
courage that is Christian. 


A paper grows strong by the co-operation of the public. The man in 
the street must buy it, read it and argue with it. He must see that it 
travels the right road; he must lend some of his talents to help it. In short, 
he must take an intelligent interest in it. 


Tomas O. Bearain in The Father Mathew Record 











Priest in Death Row 


Steps going up 


By C. C. SPRINGFIELD 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


“When I came into his cell I 
saw him lying on his bunk. He was 
deathly pale. A green scum, where 
he had vomited, spattered the gray 
concrete floor of his cell.” 

Father Hugh Finnegan, Catholic 
Chaplain of the Texas Prison sys- 
tem, was speaking. The man he re- 
ferred to was a convicted murderer, 
A. V. Millikin, who had taken 
poison in his last hours. Evidently 
he took too much. At any sate, 
it was one of the many peculiar 
things he did that increased Father 
Hugh’s belief that he was “not al- 
together right.” 

The day after his attempted sui- 
cide, and only three hours before 
midnight of September 23, 1927, 
the date he was to be electrocuted, 
Millikin became the first of Father 
Hugh’s many death cell converts. 
Afterwards he was calmly resigned 
as he walked to the chair. Without 
words, he seated himself, kissed the 
crucifix, then closed his eyes and 
waited as tense guards worked 
hastily to adjust the straps, then the 
head and leg electrodes. 

The guards stepped back. At a 
signal the switch was thrown. As 
the current knifed through his body, 
Millikin surged forward against the 
straps, his tortured body sitting 


stiffly erect. Then he relaxed as 
the current was lowered from 1800 
volts to 600. Twice more the un- 
conscious man leaped forward, then, 
after he had “fried” a seeming 
eternity, the switch was disengaged 
and the generators whirled to a 
stop. 

Another one who tried to con- 
vince the officials he had “blown 
his top” was Bill Smith, whose 
grave today bears a stone slab 
marked “X No. 51.” He was sen- 
tenced to die for slaying a deputy 
sheriff in a fight when he was cor- 
nered after stealing some cotton. 

According to Father Finnegan, 
Smith was the perfect example of 
an insane person. After he was 
first sentenced, he convinced prison 
officials and doctors he was “stir- 
simple” and was sent to Rusk to 
the asylum. After almost a year 
there, he laid an escape plot that 
failed by two minutes when his 
partner was late arriving. 

When he was declared sane, he 
was returned to Huntsville to be 
electrocuted. Immediately his at- 
tempts to imitate an insane man 
were redoubled. He crawled around 
his cell on hands and knees. In- 
numerable times he went to one 
of the far corners and crouched 


* 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan., 1938.. 
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there whistling for a dog. 

He would eat nothing and be- 
came thinner than his shadow. His 
hair grew long and his ribs re- 
minded one of the Ancient Mariner. 
Questions to him dropped on empty 
ears. To keep him from starving, 
the guards began daily administra- 
tions of food. They would take an 
iron spoon, get it between his teeth 
and pry his mouth open until food 
could be forced down. 

Smith was desperate, and played 
the game to the last. But, this 
time, he could not convince prison 
officials of his insanity. They had 
been “bitten by a fox” once—in the 
argot of the convicts—and were not 
going to be fooled again. 

Two nights before Smith was to 
be electrocuted, Father Finnegan 
stopped in front of his cell door. 
The doomed man was standing at 
the barred doorway. His hands 
were high, clasping the bars. He 
was naked. His hair was long and 
ragged, and the light in his eyes 
seemed eerie. 

“He stood there and peered up 
at the ceiling,” said Father Hugh. 
“As if he saw someone there, he 
would call, ‘Uncle Lee. Uncle Lee.’ 
This was for the benefit of the 
guard who sat in his chair at the 
end of death row. 

“Finally I saw that the guard 
was otherwise busied, so I whis- 
pered, ‘Bill, why don’t you quit 
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this? You’ve got to get ready. 
You’ve got only two more days to 
make your preparations. The breaks 
are stacked against you.’ 

“He whispered in answer, even 
as he peered at the ceiling of the 
corridor, ‘I’m not ready yet to give 
up. I still think I can beat it.’ 

“Then he began his wild peering 
around, wailing “Uncle Lee’ and I 
noticed the guard coming up. The 
fellow was suspicious. “When are 
you going to stop this damned play- 
ing crazy?’ he asked Smith. The 
convict’s only reply was, ‘Uncle 
Lee, Uncle Lee—.’ When the guard 
was gone, Smith whispered, ‘How 
am I doing?’ 

“ ‘Goodbye,’ I whispered, ‘I must 
go.’ Smith looked down the cor- 
ridor and saw the guard was not 
watching. Quickly his hand slipped 
through the bars, clasped mine, and 
shook it hard. ‘Come back,’ he 
whispered. 

“As I left the death row, I could 
still hear him calling, ‘Uncle Lee. 
Uncle Lee.’” 

But Bill Smith had not given up 
the fight yet. When Father Finne- 
gan returned the following day, he 
found that the doomed man had 
taken a nail and pierced out his 
eyes with it. But this too, did not 
produce any results. 

The officials failed to heed. So 
the next night, Bill confronted re- 
porters and officials in full sanity. 
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He told Father Hugh his reason for 
destroying his sight was because of 
the Biblical injunction, “When thy 
right eye offends thee, pluck it out.” 
He ruined the sight of both eyes 
for good measure. 

“Certainly I wouldn’t betray a 
criminal to the authorities if he was 
playing crazy and I knew it,” said 
the priest, when questioned on this 
point. “I have nothing to do with 
the law—there is no divine com- 
mand saying that a man must be 
put to death—so it is not my bus- 
iness to help in the job. My work 
is to comfort him and not to in- 
terfere with his personal business. 
If I should do that once, I could 
never be of any help to the convicts. 
They wouldn’t trust me.” 

Several prisoners have thought 
about killing themselves but have 
let Father Finnegan’s arguments 
change them. It is his kindly coun- 
sel and his help that gives them the 
strength to “ride the Texas Thun- 
derbolt.” 

When he first comes to visit a 
new man, he merely “makes 
friends” with him, offering to be of 
what help he can. Father Finnegan 
often writes letters, makes investiga- 
tions, interviews pardon board mem- 
bers, talks to relatives, meets friends 
of the convicted man, consoles him, 
and gives him religious instruction. 
He also devotes time to instructing 
the other convicted men on the 
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death row. Their time, when he is 
not visiting them, is supposed to 
be spent in reading the Bible and 
Catholic literature in a search for 
the truth. 

These men know that he is not 
only a spiritual adviser, but that he 
is also a true friend. This fact has 
been proved to the 6,300 prisoners 
of the system time and again. 

In his work, the priest explains to 
the men on death row the necessity 
of their making a good preparation. 
He shows them that they can find 
consolation if they embrace the 
Catholic faith, for such consolation 
will come through the Sacraments 
that Christ has given to His Church. 

After he is duly instructed, the 
candidate is given the sacrament of 
Baptism, and the sacrament of Pen- 
ance is administered. Then he fasts 
from midnight until morning, and 
receives Holy Communion. In this 
manner the condemned man is 
given hope of a better life, and is 
sustained through his ordeal. 

Up to now, Father Hugh has 
walked to the chair with 98 men, of 
whom 77 were converted to the 
Catholic faith after they reached the 
death row. 

Another executed man _ whose 
memory lingers with Father Hugh 
is George Patton, executed for the 
mass murder of a farm family in 
North Texas. Just before he walked 
to the chair, Patton turned to Father 


























Hugh and said, “It’s not hard to 
go, Father Hugh. You’ve made it 
easy. I feel like I have nothing to 
worry about. I’m thankful that 
you’ve been here to help me.” 
As they walked the “last mile,” 
he continued, “Father, when I get 
up there, I’m going to pray to the 
Lord to spare you many years to 
help poor fellows like me.” 

Inside the death chamber, the 
warden of the prison asked him if 
he had anything to say before he 
went to his death. Patton turned 
toward the crowd. 

“Yes, I have. I want all you folks 
to know that if you have made the 
same preparation that I have, we'll 
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all be together up there when you 
die. I am ready to go. My accounts 
are settled. So—goodbye to all.” 

He kissed the crucifix, seated him- 
self, was strapped in the chair. Six 
minutes later he was declared dead. 

Does walking to the chair with 
these men leave its mark on Father 
Finnegan? Does it bother him? 

“No, it doesn’t,” he asserts, “be- 
cause my mind has been set on 
getting them really ready and I 
know that they are saved if they 
have followed the instructions I 
have given them. Naturally, I am 
consoled because my time has been 
well spent and because another soul 
has been sent to its Maker.” 








God. 





Sntimation of Immortality 


It has always seemed to me a major tragedy that so many 
people go through life haunted by the fear of death—only to find 
when it comes that it’s as natural as life itself. For very few are 
afraid to die when they get to the very end. In all my experience 
only one seemed to feel any terror, a woman who had done her 
sister a wrong which it was too late to right. 





Something strange and beautiful happens to men and women 
when they come to the end of the road. All fear, all horror dis- 
appears. I have often watched a look of happy wonder dawn in 
their eyes when they realized this was true. It is all part of the 
goodness of nature and, I believe, of the illimitable goodness of 


A nurse quoted in The American Mercury. 














The Christian Revolution 


A year or two after the War, a 
young priest in Belgium said to a 
young workingman and a young 
working-girl, “We are going to con- 
quer the world.” Last July, in 
Paris, 70,000 delegates from 20 
different countries knelt before the 
Altar of the workers. They came 
from mines, mills, factories, shops, 
offices. None was more than 25 
years of age. And their action has 
been called by the Holy Father “an 
ideal form of Catholic Action.” 

JOC, the Jeunesse Ouvriere Chre- 
tienne (Christian Worker Youth) is 
that apostolate of the workers to 
the workers which the Holy Father 
has so much desired. In the condi- 
tions of our times the priest cannot 
go to the worker. It is the man or 
woman beside him, at the pit-face 
or the loom, who must win him. 
And so, JOC exists. 

Fifteen years ago in Belgium an 
appallingly many children who left 
Catholic schools for industry were 
lost to the Faith. Today, that leak- 
age has been almost wholly stopped, 
and men and women are being re- 
won. JOC grows, in Belgium, its 
home, at three times the rate of the 
Communist Parties. It has discov- 
ered the technique necessary in the 
modern situation. In France, too, 


Workers Unite 


By PAUL McGUIRE 
Condensed from Columbia* 


the tide is turning. Wherever it 
appears, JOC is the front-line of 
Catholic Action. 

It is not easy to a Jocist; but al- 
ready there are 90,000 in Belgium, 
100,000 in France, 500,000 in 
Europe. One-sixth of there are “mil- 
itants”; it is estimated that each mili- 
tant has some influence over 100 of 
his fellows in the streets and fac- 
tories. 

JOC is not concerned merely with 
negative tasks, a resistance to com- 
munism and the like. It is a posi- 
tive revolution, a revolution in val- 
ues, the only revolution which can 
re-create. It is the Christian revo- 
lution, the restoration of all things 
in Christ. 

JOC is only one of five great 
organizations: JMC, the Young 
Christian Sailors; JEC, the Young 
Christian Students; JAC, the Young 
Christian Peasants; JIC, the Young 
Christian Intellectuals, the “free” 
workers. JOC itself is essentially 
the organization of the industrial 
workers. 

Last Whitsun in Paris JOC and 
JAC and JEC and JMC and JIC 
presented together a parable play, 
delivered in great choruses. They 
described the selfishness and vio- 
lence which destroy the social or- 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn., Jan., 1938. 
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der. Cried JOC, “The factory doors 
are shut.” Cried JAC, “No one 
wants the fruits of the earth.” Cried 
JMC, “Ships are rotting in the har- 
bors.” Cried JEC, “Students fail in 
their useless exams.” Cried JIC, 
“Failures and miseries multiply.” 
Then all cried together, “Chaos, 
Unemployment, Misery, Revolu- 
tion, War. We want to work and 
to live. Who will save us?” Anda 
voice answered, “Christ.” 

Christ is the unity in Whom all 
men must live and work. That is 
the lesson of JOC and JEC and 
JAC and JIC and JMC. In Paris 
the other evening, a torch was lit. 
It passed from Jocist to Jocist, each 
lighting his torch from it; the lights 
spread and ran across the vast arena, 
like the Christian teaching which, 
spreading from Jocist to Jocist, il- 
luminates the dark places of Eu- 
rope’s industrialism. 

JOC is for girls and boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 25. The 
whole structure of JOC is based on 
the parish group, ultimately on the 
study-circle, with its priest adviser, 
but its own Jocist officers. 

It is in the study-circle that the 
Jocist is formed; and the technique 
of the study-circle is probably what 
is least understood outside Jocism. 

JOC always begins with a group 
of militants. One can see them 
forming now, in England. At 
Wigan, for instance, 40 young men 
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have just gone into retreat, after six 
months’ preliminary trial of the 
method and of themselves. You 
must train, stiffen, steel your mili- 
tants. JOC must not only waken 
enthusiasm, revive the devotional 
life; it must instruct the mind, 
nourish charity, inform the will. All 
this is the job of the study-circle. 

To see things as they are is the 
first task of the Jocist. Then he 
must learn to balance, to weigh, 
to judge. Then he must act. He 
must understand his milieu, he must 
act in it, penetrate it. The milieu 
is the street, the factory, the home. 
“Something, however small, can al- 
ways be done by individuals, straight 
away.” There is nothing in Jocism 
which remotely suggests the class- 
room. Every question (question 
and answer is the essence of the 
method) leads to a judgment, every 
judgment leads to action. 

You may start by making a map 
of the district and marking on it 
the working-class streets and houses, 
the mills, the Jocists’ homes, the 
corners where the boys loiter in the 
evenings. You may start with these 
questions: 

What streets and houses are work- 
ing-class? Where do our comrades 
hang about in the evenings? Where 
do the fellows we know work? 
What young workers do we know? 
Which of them might be interested 
in JOC? Could we get to know 
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them better? How? How can we 
get in touch with fellows we knew 
at school? What are they doing? 
Where do they work? Are they 
practicing Catholics? 

If one asks a group of boys ques- 
tions like these, one will find that 
their interest is engaged, and that 
they immediately begin to suggest 
ways and means. They are already 
being shaped towards action, even 
as they objectify their situation. 
Each question is answered. At the 
second meeting of the circle, these 
questions are again considered. 

What have we done since last 
week to improve our knowledge of 
the district? Can we now mark the 
map accurately? Did we get in 
touch with Jones, Smith and Mur- 
phy? If not, why not? What was 
the difficulty? What can be done 
about it? If we did talk to them, 
what did they say? What did we 
say? Did we make it seem that 
we were really interested in them? 
Are we properly interested in the 
lives of the young workers? Are 
there any young workers who have 
just left school and started work? 
Are we interested in them? Do we 
help them? Do young workers stick 
to their jobs? Why do they change? 
Do they want better wages, or to 
follow a pal, or is it because of the 
boss? Do you think that the work- 
ers understand how important it is 
to prepare carefully for one’s job in 
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life? Is it possible for them to do so? 

The point begins to appear. A 
boy who has made a serious effort 
to answer these questions, who has 
heard them asked and answered by 
his fellows, begins to form judg- 
ments, begins to see, begins to grasp 
the need and the possibilities of 
action. 

All this (and it will be under- 
stood that I give a very sketchy out- 
line) promotes social consciousness. 
Each meeting returns to the matters 
raised at the last. What was at- 
tempted? What succeeded? What 
failed? Why? What do we do 
about it now? 

So the pattern grown in the 
Jocist’s mind; questions and answers 
constantly calculated to make him 
think, to move him towards do- 
ing. As one reads the questions, 
one can realize at once how they 
promote social awareness, a grow- 
ing sense of social responsibility. 

But man is not merely a social 
animal. He is a moral being. The 
questions develop the moral atti- 
tudes too. But notice how they are 
still working on the Jocist’s own 
experience. 

What do the young workers talk 
about at the street corners? What 
is said about purity? Do the fellows 
think that purity is possible or 
necessary? Should a fellow have a 
girl? What do the chaps say? Do 
they think it should depend on his 
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age? What do we Jocist’s think? 
What do the fellows say about mar- 
riage? 

What do the fellows think of 
working class solidarity? Do they 
believe in it, or do they think that 
it should be every man for himself? 

Is religion discussed by the fel- 
lows? What do they say about God 
and the Church? What workers 
admit that they are Christians? Do 
we? What do the others say to us 
about it? What do we say to them? 
Can we explain why we are Chris 
tians? Do we know what being a 
Christian means? Is it only to go 
to Mass on Sundays and to the 
Sacraments occasionally? | What 
must we do to live like Christians? 
What are the Gospels? Who was 
Christ? What is the Church? What 
are the two chief Commandments? 
How can we apply them at home, 
or in the street? 

JOC is always conscious of its 
social purpose. It is always build- 
ing one boy or girl on another, so 
to speak. A boy looks for allies: 

Who, amongst the lads you know, 
might help you? Have we a mate 
who will work with us to influence 
the other lads? Can we influence 
the others by charity? Who will 
help us to help the boys just be- 
ginning at work? How can we 
make Christ better known and 
loved? Is discussion good? Is it 
useful to practice the virtues He 
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wants us to practice? 

All these questions are suggested 
by the early meetings of a Jocist 
group. Priests who have used the 
method have told me extraordinary 
things, and I have seen exercises 
from boys in a new English group, 
crude and illiterate, yet alive with 
the sense of Christ and His Charity. 

The study-circle is directed by a 
small committee of two or three 
militants, who also prepare the 
General Meetings. The GM is held 
monthly, and the Jocists invite any- 
one they want to interest. 

Everybody must make some con- 
tribution to a GM. One looks after 
games, another decorates the room, 
another does a playlet, and so on. 
Each GM has its special theme, 
and the program and decorations 
are planned to illustrate it. Themes 
and suggestions are given in Jocist 
publications (did I mention that 
JOC publishes 15 reviews in Bel- 
gium, 17 in France?). Everything 
in the room contributes to the 
theme of the GM. If the theme, 
for instance, is missions, then pic- 
torial graphs, posters, inscriptions, 
booklets, newspaper-cuttings, the 
playlet, perhaps even the games and 
competitions will somehow illus- 
trate it. 

The general organizations of 
JOC is superb. There are very 
strong headquarters-staffs, and the 
Jocist papers are technically flaw- 
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less, models of the journalists’ art. 
The various handbooks are simple, 
direct, extraordinarily vivid .. . 
and practical. As a case in point, 
a handbook is issued for the young 
Jocist who is called to the colors. 
It gives him most sound advice on 
how to manage his life as a soldier. 
In it there is a postcard which 


into the nearest box. When he ar- 
rives, he has a letter from JOC 
headquarters, to tell him what other 
Jocists are in his unit and barracks. 

JOC is essentially “the penetra- 
tion of the milieu.” The religious 
can no longer closely approach the 
man in the factory, the mine, the 
ship or the mill. It is the boy or 


may be ripped out. When the girl next to him who must do the 
young conscript knows to which job. “The workers must be the 
barracks and unit he will go, he apostles of the workers” . . . JOC 
fills in the postcard and drops it shows the way. 
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As to converts, so far the numbers are not sufficient to be of great 


and immediate effect. But it is to be remembered that in America, even 


more than in Europe, and certainly more than in England, the rapid 
breakdown of all philosophies except the Catholic may make for a big 
movement towards Catholicism, not by individual conversions, but by mass 
conversions; it is a factor to be watched in the future. This applies, of 
course, not only to America but to the whole world. Probably within the 
lifetime of young men now under 30 you will see the white world divided 
into Catholic and anti-Catholic, with the anti-Catholic known for his anti- 
Catholicism and not for any particular sect or proclaimed beliefs. It is 
difficult to imagine that in such a situation the tendency to conversion on 
a great scale can be checked. As it is, the Catholic Church is everywhere 
becoming the sole champion of certain parts of traditional morality which 
numbers of people who have never associated the idea with Catholicism 
desire to preserve. One has only to mention the private property of the 
small man, the authority of the family and the permanence of marriage to 
see the truth of this. 


Hilaire Belloc in America (18 Sept. 37). 














Have You Got Esp? 


By REV. JOSEPH A. McDONAGH 


Condensed from St. Joseph Lilies* 


One day a friend will hand you 
a pack of strange cards and ask 
you to go to a corner to try out 
your ESP. You ask, “What in the 
world is ESP?” Well, the letters 
stand for Extra Sensory Percepiion. 
And strange to tell, this sonorous 
expression signifies a new faculty 
that modern science has found 
while exploring pathways well 
known to your grandmother when 
old wives told tales by the fireside. 
There was the old dog that howled 
all night when death was at the 
door. There was the cat which re- 
fused to board the sailing-ship on 
its last fatal voyage. Then there 
was your great-uncle Daniel who 
saw his brother foully murdered in 
far away Tasmania without leaving 
the peat fire in his native Kerry. 
Modern youth had pretended to 
scoff at all these old wives’ tales. 
But the modern youngster was just 
waiting for encouragement from 
science. 

And so it was, that when a 
reputable investigator at Duke Uni- 
versity, down in Alabama, began 
one of the most monotonous and 
most exciting series of experiments 
(in seven years they have now 
reached the millions), the old stor- 
ies were taken out of the cup-board 


Calling all cards 


and given scientific respectability. 
Several million distinct trials with 
various subjects have demonstrated 
that after all, your uncle Daniel 
may have seen what he thought he 
saw. However, in full justice, you 
could not induce the investigators 
at Duke to admit this. Apparently, 
realizing the posibility of ridicule 
owing to the nature of the subject. 
Dr. Rhine and his associates have 
been impressively conservative. 

Here is all that they will admit: 
that there are certain persons who 
can, without using any of the 
known five senses, call the order 
of concealed cards on a pack or 
in opaque envelopes with a much 
greater degree of accuracy than 
well established laws of chance will 
allow. 

The procedure was simple. 
Twenty-five cards bearing five 
simple designs, a star, a circle, a 
square, a cross or waves (five of 
each), were shuffled and put face 
down in a pile. Without disturbing 
them the volunteer subject would 
be required to name them in correct 
succession, starting at the top and 
going right through to the bottom. 

Other times the cards would be 
lifted off one by one after they 
had been called. Next they would 


* St. Joseph’s College, Toronto, Ont., Canada, Dec., 1937. 
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be placed in the adjoining room 
and identified by the sitter. Then 
they would be placed 100 yards 
away and 1,000 shuffles and trials 
gone through. The startling result 
was that the subject (or guesser as 
we would call him) was able to 
name the cards, sometimes every 
one of them or else to score as high 
as 15 out of 25 over thousands of 
tries, and yet laws of chance al- 
lowed but five as an average out 
of 25. As a matter of fact hundreds 
of thousands of tests relying on 
chance alone gave that average of 
five. 

What does Dr. Rhine infer from 
this? His logic is very convincing. 
He is convinced that some other 
factor above chance has produced 
the high averages. Every criticism 
of his conclusion has been fore- 
stalled in his book, New Frontiers 
of the Mind, which I have read 
with great interest. 

Emerging from this dry and 
monotonous routine there appears 
a fact which he calls “clairvoyance.” 
The Duke investigators are anxious 
to dissociate their use of the word 
from the quack usage of it current 
amongst magicians and tricksters. 
It simply means the ability to be 
aware of these five symbols without 
the use of seeing, hearing or any of 
the five bodily senses. 

There was another strange facul- 
ty discovered in the course of the 


experiments. This had to do with 
thought transmission or telepathy. 
It was found that those who were 
good at clairvoyance were good at 
thought transmission or telepathy. 
It was found that those who could 
call the order in the concealed pack 
could also call fairly accurately sym- 
bols which under strict technique 
were only conceived in the mind of 
the sender. 

Dr. Rhine says significantly, 
“What we have so far found in the 
ESP research would be at least 
favorable to the possibility of sur- 
vival of personality after death. That 
is, such natural survival would 
naturally entail existence without 
bodily organs, nervous system and 
brain. The phenomenon of tele- 
pathic perception might afford a 
theoretical basis for such commun- 
ion as may be supposed to obtain 
in such a state. Only if normal 
minds possess these capacities of 
extra sensory perception, could they 
possibly exist without the senses and 
without the sensory organs.” 

This rather dogmatic assertion 
overlooks but does not contradict 
the philosophical idea that God 
supplies the dead in the next world 
with something which takes the 
place of the senses. However, this 
would be unnecessary if minds can 
perceive by clairvoyance and tel- 
epathy. It would solve an age-old 
mystery. 
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So, during the long winter even- 
ings, if you have a pack of ESP 
cards, you may be able to add your 
bit to experimental science. 
Amongst our readers there is prob- 
ably a wealth of human interest 
stories about dreams and hunches. 


Perhaps later on we could compile 
a volume that will offer most ex- 
citing reading when the wind howls 
around the eaves and chills run up 
the back, and permanent waves 
lose their permanency when each 
quivering hair points skyward. 


ae 





Fantastical 


As unfailing as the summer flies is the ever recurring fad of chain 
letters. Now a Prosperity Club, now a Prayer Chain, always they threaten 
dire things to him who breaks the sequence. This time it is a prayer to 
the Little Flower that started, or is purported to have started, in 1903. The 
recipient is to make five copies and to mail them to five friends within 
four days, or else. Now do a little figuring for yourself. If you write this 
letter five times today, within four days there will be 25 copies in circula- 
tion; within eight days 125 copies, within 52 days 1 billion, 220 million, 
703 thousand 125 copies. There are only 130 million people in the U. S. 
Within 52 days, then, each person in the nation could have received 
ten copies; within three months every person in the world could have re- 
ceived it 2,385 times, since it would have been copied 2 quadrillion 384 
trillion, 185 billon, 791 million 15 thousand, 625 times. Since 1903—well, 
the number would be 145,733 followed by 1635 zeros. No wonder the 
world is in such turmoil—the evident punishment for neglecting to “pass 
it on.” 








The Grail, (Jan. '38). 
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If there were only one Catholic in the world and if he made only 
one convert a year and if each convert would do the same, under the 
laws of geometrical progression every one in the world would be Catholic 
at the end of 32 years. 


Monsignor Lavelle. 











The Mystical Body of Christ 


By JOHN McCARTHY, D.D. 


Condensed from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record* 


Christ is all. He is the way, 
the truth and the life; and if the 
world would find its way out of 
confusion men must be guided by 
Christ. Cut off from Christ, men 
are living in darkness and the 
shadow of death. Long ago it was 
heralded that a people seated im 
darkness had seen a great light. 
Yet, after nearly 2,000 years, the 
greater part of mankind has not 
seen that light, and many who have 
seen It have closed their eyes to It. 

A return to Jesus Christ means a 
return to Christianity, and vice 
versa, for Christianity is Christo- 
centric. And the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is the summing up 
of all that Christo-centric Chris- 
tianity is and means. The doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ is 
that there is between the individual 
members themselves, an intimate 
and vital union; a union which is 
more than a moral union based on 
external ties; a union which can 
only be adequately compared to the 
vital union existing between the 
head of a living organism and its 
members and between the members 
themselves; that this wonderful or- 
ganic union is brought about by 
the Holy Ghost; that, as a result 
of this union, Christ is, in a real 


sense, identified with His members; 
that both He and they form one 
single body so that their actions 
are His and in them His incarnate 
life is continued. The kernel of 
the doctrine, then, is union—vital 
union, union which results in a liv- 
ing organism and not merely in an 
organization. 

St. Paul used this analogy of the 
living body to exemplify the union. 
St. John uses the even stronger com- 
parison of the vine. Tradition has 
favored, by more common usage, 
the analogy of the body—adding 
the epithet “mystical.” The qualifi- 
cation was added to distinguish this 
body from the “physical” Body of 
Christ, to emphasize the unique 
nature of the resultant union, for 
which there is no exact parallel in 
the natural order, and to indicate 
the relation between the doctrine 
enshrined in the concept “Mystical 
Body of Christ” with the mystery 
spoken of by St. Paul—the mystery 
of the universality of Christ’s king- 
dom extending to every land and 
clime. “Mystical” means more than 
moral; it does not mean unreal. 
Though this lifegiving union of 
Christ with His members has no 
counterpart on earth, it is not some- 
thing which has only a logical ex- 


*Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Nassau St., Dublin, Ireland, Dec., 1937. 
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istence. It is not merely a legal 
bond. It has a physical basis. It 
is a real and true supernatural 
union known to us by revelation 
alone and established by God, 
through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The doctrine is the central point 
of all our theology—dogmatic, mor- 
al, ascetical; it is, moreover, the 
teaching on which a Christian social 
reform must be based. The great 
fundamental truths of our religion 
might be briefly summed up in four 
words: God, creation, Christ, salva- 
tion. God, who is one in nature, 
three in person, exists. He is in- 
finite and eternal. He created with 
time this universe, and man whom 
He formed to His own image. In 
the divine plan, and as a gratuitous 
gift, man was raised to a super- 
natural mode of life here below and 
destined, if he remained faithful, 
for a supernatural reward hereafter. 
Man was endowed with the created 
gifts of grace and the virtues by 
which he shared in the divine 
nature. Man, in Adam, lost those 
gifts and all right to a supernatural 
destiny. Adam fell. God foreknew 
his fall, and from eternity had de- 
creed that He would send His only 
begotten Son, Christ into this world, 
sharing in human nature. The pur- 
pose of this mission was to repair 
the loss inflicted by the fall and 


to make it possible, once more, for 
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man to attain the supernatural des- 
tiny he had lost in Adam. 

Since the fall of Adam there has 
been and is only one way of attain- 
ing this supernatural destiny and 
the supernatural life of grace which 
is a preparation for it, and that one 
way is by partaking of the fruits 
of the redemptive work of Jesus 
Christ. To achieve this, man must 
be linked up with Christ; he must 
become a member of the Mystical 
Body. 

During His life on earth Christ 
established an external visible so- 
ciety which He called His Church, 
into which, normally, all those 
united to Himself would be gathered 
together. He appointed an external 
rite of initiation into this society— 
the Sacrament of Baptism, and, 
normally, it is by this rite that men 
become members of His Mystical 
Body. The Church established by 
Christ is His Mystical Body. To 
join all men to Himself in this 
mystic Body was the purpose of 
Christ’s Incarnate life. Not without 
reason, then, has the Mystical Body 
of Christ been called the prolonga- 
tion of His Incarnation, and of the 
work of His Incarnate life. The 
Mystical Body is the complement, 
the pleroma of Christ, “the fulness 
of Him who is filled all in all.” 

When Christ established His 
Church He determined not merely 
the rite of initiation by which men 
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should become members. He de- 
termined also the constitution of His 
society. Just as in the physical body 
there is diversity of membership, 
each member with its own particu- 
lar function of more or less im- 
portance, so in the Mystical Body 
there is a hierarchy of members 
constituted for the better achieve- 
ment of the purpose of Christ. In 
addition, Christ determined other 
external rites, in particular, the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass and the other 
Sacraments—which rites were to be 
the great channels by which graces 
would flow from the Head to the 
members of the Mystical Body. The 
Mass is the sacrifice of the Mystical 
Body. The members of the Church, 
united with Christ the Head, will 
always be holy, and their offering 
will be always acceptable in the eyes 
of God. Considered thus, the won- 
der of the Mass increases; it is the 
sacrifice of the real physical Body 
and Blood of Christ offered by the 
members of the Mystical Body 
joined to Christ—the glorified 
Christ—as Head. And Holy Com- 
munion is the Sacrament by which 
men become physically one with the 
flesh and blood of Jesus Christ. 
Thus the Eucharist inwardly per- 
fects what it outwardly symbolizes, 
namely, the mystic union of Christ 
with His members. 

In this light, too, we can ap- 
preciate the value of the liturgy. It 
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is the official worship and prayer of 
the members of the Mystical Body 
joined to Christ — worshipping 
through Him, their Head: per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Chris- 
tum. The necessity of retaining full 
membership of the Mystical Body 
of Christ—through which alone we 
attain to and maintain the life of 
grace—is very obvious. What is the 
state of justification but the state of 
full, though dissoluble, membership 
of the Mystical Body? Catholics 
who are sinners are, indeed, mem- 
bers, but only in an imperfect way, 
like atrophied limbs of a body, or 
like broken branches of the vine. 
As the Mystical Body is the source 
of life and truth, so those who cut 
themselves off from it by heresy or 
schism are rejecting the true life. 
Christ is not divided; He is one and 
His Body is one. 

Since the individual Christian is 
joined to Christ, the Head, it fol- 
lows that the perfect Christian life 
consists in acting in accordance with 
that relationship of union. We are 
in Christ and Christ in us. We 
are “Christed.” We live in Christ 
by His life. We form the same 
Body with Christ. We have, then, 
community of interests with Him; 
Christ’s interests are ours. And 
what Christ’s interests are we know. 
We have seen that the whole divine 
plan has been ordered for the 
growth of the Body of Christ—or, 
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as has been said elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture, for the building up of the 
edifice of the faithful on Christ, 
the cornerstone. In the achievement 
of that purpose we all have a part 
to play, as the various members of 
the physical body work for the 
good of the whole. 

All the members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, from our Holy 
Father down through bishops, 
priests, clerics, and laity to the most 
unlettered Catholic in the most re- 
mote hinterland—young and old, 
old in the faith, new in the faith, 
white, black, yellow—one and all 
are joined together in mystic union 
with Christ, their common Head; 
one and all as members of the 
same mystic organism, have their 
allotted sphere of activity; one and 
all are bound to work together, 
each in his own sphere and accord- 
ing to their opportunities, for the 
growth of the Body of Christ. 

How can that Body grow? In 
a twofold manner, intensively and 
extensively. It can grow intensively 
according as the individual mem- 
bers, realizing their utter depend- 
ence upon their union with Christ, 
try to strengthen the bonds of that 
union; according as they become 
more Christ-like in everything, 
putting off the man of sin, shunning 
the spirit of the world with its 
vices and concupiscences, putting 
on Christ, learning from Christ, 
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imitating Him Who is the way the 
truth and the life, abandoning self 
to follow Christ along the road of 
self-denial, poverty, suffering, sacri- 
fice, to drink His chalice—thus as- 
similating themselves in their daily 
lives to the life of Christ, their 
Head. 

The Body of Christ can grow in 
extent according as its member- 
ship increases, as the knowledge of 
Christ is diffused throughout the 
world, and as more and more souls 
become united to Christ by the 
bonds of faith and love. It is 
God’s desire that the Mystic Body 
should grow; He wishes “all men 
to be saved and to come to a 
knowledge of the truth,” and this, 
we repeat, can only be achieved by 
all men becoming members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. It is the 
duty of every member of the Mys- 
tical Body to labor for the com- 
pletion and perfection of Christ. 
All cannot go on active missionary 
service—yet all members of Christ 
must be missionaries. 

Catholics are not missionaries by 
choice; a supernatural necessity is 
laid upon them to spread the Gos- 
pel. Christ, says St. Thomas, is 
head of all men, so that all men 
are at least potential members of 
His Body—to help to make them 
all actual members is our duty. 
Christ must be completed, He must 
attain fulness of stature in His Mys- 
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tic Body “until we all meet together 
into the unity of faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the age of the fulness of Christ.” 
Members of the Mystical Body have, 
then, a duty towards those who 
are as yet only potential members— 
and the number of these is legion. 
Hence derives the necessity of con- 
tinuous active assistance of the var- 
ious missionary societies. 

We do not wonder that the Holy 
Father so earnestly desires that the 
faithful realize more deeply the 
meaning of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body. It seems to be very true 
that in the practical application of 
what it implies lies the hope of a 
solution to the problems, which, in- 
creasingly day after day, agitate a 
distracted world. Why are Catho- 
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lics, as a body, so slow in taking 
up the movement of Catholic Ac- 
tion—a movement expressly de- 
signed for the laity? Is it not be- 
cause they do not realize sufficiently 
their corporate existence; because 
they do not realize that they are 
all members of one great mystic or- 
ganism with consequent duties. 

The Catholic is his brother’s 
keeper, and this is a primary duty. 
The Catholic must go to Mass on 
Sundays and holydays; he must 
frequent the Sacraments; he must 
observe the individual duties of the 
Catholic life; but, somehow, all this 
is taken for granted on the judg- 
ment day. The criterion then will 
be: what have you done for your 
fellow members in Christ? What 
have you done to build up the Body 
of Christ? 
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The Church-Ppeaking 


First the Catholic Church asks us to make some acquaintance with 
herself; to look into her living eyes, to hear the words of her mouth, to 
watch her ways and works, and to feel her inner spirit; and then she 
says to us, “Can you trust me? If you can, you must trust me all in all; 
for the very first thing I declare to you is, I have never lied. Can you 
trust me thus far? Then listen, and I will tell you my history. You have 
heard it told one way, I know; and that way often goes against me. My 
career, I admit it myself, has many suspicious circumstances. But none 
of them positively condemn me; all are capable of a guiltless interpreta- 
tion. And when you know me, as I am, you will give me the benefit of 


every doubt.” 
W. H. Mallock, The New Republic 








My Contemporaries 


By LEONARD FEENEY, S. J. 
Condensed from America* 


Here are some thoughts, ju- 
dicious and injudicious, about my 
contemporaries. I make no charge 
for the service. 

Christopher Morley: What a pity 
such jovial Christian manners are 
precariously supported by such an 
evasion of Christian belief! It leaves 
Mr. Morley with convinced follow- 
ers in neither camp. And it is not 
good for man to be alone. 

T. S. Eliot: He has really made a 
sincere effort at being sincere and 
a humble effort at being humble. 
But it is bad procedure when a 
function begins to feed upon it- 
self. 

Robert Frost: The sly apostle of 
the homespun, who is being im- 
mortalized (it seems with his. per- 
mission) long before his death, 
chiefly by those to whom a poet 
like Francois Villon or a romantic 
like Robin Hood would be alto- 
gether too exciting and unpre- 
dictable. 

The Sitwells; The Benets: Two 
surprising literary families, with the 
ratio of gender the same in each: 
two brothers and one sister; My 
votes come out for two sisters and 
no brother. 

Noel Coward: The fact that the 


same man who could write Caval- 


He loves me, he loves me not 


cade could also perpetrate Pointe 
Valaine is an indication of the 
measure of his responsibility before 
God. 

Sinclair Lewis: Having won that 
international accolade known as the 
Nobel Prize, which usually goes 
to the wrong person, he has felt 
he can now relax (from whatever 
he thinks he is relaxing from) and 
make helpful comments on our uni- 
versal ills. 

Ed Wynn: The only thing worse 
than him on the radio is all static; 
unless it be a series of adenoidal 
glissandos by Eddie Cantor. 

Edgar Guest: “The only poet in 
the English language who can take 
a homely theme and make it 
homelier.” 

Padraic Colum: He believes in 
my leprechaun; I believe in his 
guardian-angel. 

Serge Koussevitsky: “How lucky 
music is to have me to conduct it!” 
(N. B. Beethoven’s symphonies are 
referred to now by some musical 
critics as “Dr. Koussevitsky’s read- 
ings.” ) 

Howard Mumford Jones: When 
a professor of poetry, of unquestion- 
able critical taste, plunges (let’s say 
for the edification of his classes) 
into poetry himself, he sometimes 


*329 W. 108th St., New York, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1937. 
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becomes no more a part of it than 
a spoon submerged in a hot toddy 
becomes part of the drink. 

Fred Astaire: When he dances, 
by virtue of the beauty of sheer 
physical movement, he makes, in 
a succession of magical moments, 
everything intellectual seem, for the 
time, so ineffectual and silly. 

Paul Claudel: He can give you 
in two lines more food for con- 
templation than almost any other 
writer can in two thousand. But 
very few people realize that it is 
in contemplation that the mind 
finds its relaxation and its peace. 

John Kieran: Writes merely 
sports’ reviews for the New York 
Times. Yet his is invariably the 
first column I turn to. It was he 
who said of the Fordham football 
team, “Not a vowel in the line.” 
Likewise, he who said of a base- 
ball rumor (concerning a trade of 
players or such), “I caught this 
rumor only on the second bounce.” 

Maurice Baring: The most im- 
peccable literary taste in the 2oth 
century. 

Arthur Guiterman: Recently I 
wrote him a little compliment; and 
it goes as follows: 

Here’s to Arthur Guiterman, 
The expert rhyme and metre man; 

For making verse 

That’s trim and terse 
I never met a neater man! 

Al Smith: One of the surest tests 


of a great man is his ability to be 
captured—yet not belittled—by a 


diminutive of his name. Lincoln 
achieved it in “Abe.” 
Charlie McCarthy: The most 


lovable character in our modern 
“turbine age” was—and still would 
be, if the little fellow weren’t 
worked so hard—a_ ventriloquist’s 
dummy. This is a splendid tribute 
to our still undaunted sense of 
sanity. 

The Woollcott Readers: Part of 
the experience is like having a 
second-rate performer assist you in 
the enjoyment of a good symphony 
orchestra by playing little piccolo 
solos every time the real musicians 
rest. 

Irving Berlin: If there is anyone 
who is less a poet and less a mu- 
sician, who can, nevertheless, com- 
bine the two talents in such a con- 
vincing way, I have not as yet ex- 
perienced him. 

Harpo Marx: He has such an 
innocent abundance of eyes and 
such an exuberant abundance of 
hair, I am sure Saint Francis of 
Assisi would try to turn him into 
another Brother Juniper. 

Ernest Hemingway: Do you 
know a good way to convince ladies 
who adore he-men that you are a 
he-man and not a sissy? Raise a 
challenging mustache, write a 
humorless book full of unabridged 
hells and damns and_ kindred 
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phrases in the field of sex, and then 
come out blatantly in favor of the 
“Loyalists’” cause in Spain. 

W. H. Auden: His obscurity 
(like that of Picasso’s, Gertrude 
Stein’s and Epstein’s) is deliberate, 
and, therefore, diabolical. I honor 
him only for two outbursts: First, a 
perfect balance in verse: 

Let us honor if we can 
The vertical man, 
Although we value none 
But the horizontal one. 
And second, for that deliciously say- 
able phrase: 
Private faces 
In public places 
Are wiser 
And nicer 
Than public faces 
In private places, 
which means—though I may be 
wrong—that it is less embarrassing 
to meet your mother-in-law in 
Times Square, than to meet Mahat- 
ma Gandhi in your bath. 

Raymond Moley: He is in person 
much handsomer than the cartoons 
of him indicate; yet you can see 
what the cartoons are driving at. 

George M. Cohan: “What are 
you giving up for Lent, George?” 
my brother asked him on the eve 
of last Ash Wednesday, “Father,” 
George replied, “I’m just giving 
up!” 

Hilary Pepler: When Quakers be- 
eome Catholics they relax, but with 


such effort it becomes practically 
a strain. 

Jacques Maritain: His very tex- 
ture has become intellectual. His 
eyes shine like “innate ideas”; his 
hands behave like “logical demon- 
strations”; and the point of his 
beard concludes like a “syllogism 
in Barbara.” 

Ralph Adams Cram: Believes de- 
voutly in the “One, Holy, Gothic, 
and Apostolic Church.” 

Monsignor Lavelle: 1 love to see 
a little twinkling-eyed cleric, al- 
ready in his eighties, unafraid to 
sit through a football game, on a 
rainy day, with never a thought as 
to whether “at his age” he is going 
to catch a cold. 

The Don Cossacks: Exiles from 
their beloved Russia and from the 
Don Valley (from which they take 
their name), these singing soldiers, 
under the command of their nimble 
little general, Serge Zaroff, emit in 
unison the most exquisite body of 
sound to be heard anywhere in this 
noisy world, and perform so as to 
lift the heart towards Heaven. 

Anonymous: A little bow to the 
appealing perpetrators of last sea- 
son’s best song, Little Old Lady, 
best heard, as I first heard it, to 
the accompaniment of an accordion. 
Also Deanna Durbin (not anony- 
mous) is the most vitally attractive 
little girl I have ever seen on the 
screen. 








Intolerance in Cincinnati 


Skeleton in the city’s closet 


By ALFRED G. STRITCH 


Condensed from the records of the American Catholic Historical Society* 


The first settlement of Cincinnati 
took place on September 22, 1788. 
From this beginning it grew to 
24,931 population in 1830 and 161,- 
044 in 1860. Along with this re- 
markable growth in population, 
there took place a corresponding 
development in the religious life of 
the people. The early settlers were 
exclusively Protestant, and before 
1819, when the first Catholic 
Church was organized, there were 
three Presbyterian, three Methodist, 
two Quaker, one Baptist, and one 
Episcopal congregation in Cincin- 
nati. In the decade 1850-1860, there 
were 21 Catholic and 40 non-Catho- 
lic congregations. Due largely to 
foreign immigration the ratio of 
Catholic total population rose from 
I in 100 in 1819 to 1 in 3 in 1846. 

To this remarkable growth must 
be traced the development of a 
bitter anti-Catholic spirit amongst 
the sectarian groups of the city. 
This was manifested when the 
earliest missionary activity of the 
Catholic Church was displayed. In 
1823 and 1824, a course of apolo- 
getical lectures was given, at which 
both Catholics and Protestants at- 
tended in great numbers, and which 
resulted in a number of conversions 
among members of Protestant de- 


nominations. These successes in 
convert work aroused so much in- 
tolerance amongst the Protestant 
sects that it was commented upon 
by the daily press. 

This opposition was first put forth 
in the sectarian journals published 
in the city. Of these, the Cincin- 
nati Journal was especially bitter in 
its attacks upon the Catholic Church 
and Catholic institutions. When, in 
1831, the Catholic Telegraph was 
established its purpose was to re- 
fute the calumnies and accusations 
showered upon the Catholic re- 
ligion. 

A greater antagonism was aroused 
by the announcement that the Cath- 
olic Church in Cincinnati was but 
the agency of the Pope and of other 
foreign powers for the establish- 
ment of a Catholic kingdom in the 
U. S. This suggestion was first 
voiced in an article of Rev. John 
Angel James of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and reprinted in a Cincin- 
nati paper. 

In the last months of 1836 a 
Baptist preacher, Rev. Alexander 
Campbell, made himself the spear- 
head of these attacks against the 
Catholics of Cincinnati. His talks 
throughout the city aroused a great 
deal of attention on the part of 
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both Catholics and non-Catholics; 
and the reputation which he gained 
caused his lectures to be attended 
by large bodies of Cincinnati cit- 
izens. 

In 1838, a whispering campaign 
to the effect that the Catholic 
churches of the city were stored 
with powder to blow up the city 
was noised from mouth to mouth, 
and was believed to such an ex- 
tent that a petition was even pre- 
sented to the Mayor to demand that 
they be examined. 

The formation of a Native Amer- 
ican Party in Cincinnati was then 
being considered, and the most im- 
portant agents in effecting this for- 
mation were the ministers of Cin- 
cinnati. Nativism received im- 
portant support by one of the large 
daily papers of Cincinnati, the 
Chronicle. This was a Whig organ 
and was so bitter in its ridicule 
and attack of Catholics that its 
very abuse caused many of the 
naturalized immigrants to gravitate 
to the Democratic party. In No- 
vember, 1843, anti-Catholic opposi- 
tion was greatly augmented in re- 
ceiving the prestige of the support 
of ex-president John Quincy Adams, 
who, in an address at the dedication 
of Mt. Adams Observatory, intro- 
duced passages apparently confirm- 
ing the Protestant bias so prevalent 
in regard to Galileo and the Span- 
ish Inquisition. 





February 


Although the Whig party was 
victorious by a small majority in the 
local elections of November 1844, 
the victory of Polk in the Presi- 
dential election brought forth the 
following bitter explanation from 
the Whig paper, the Cincinnati 
Gazette, “For our part, deeply as 
we lament our defeat, and dread the 
consequence of it, we are encour- 
aged to hope from the very causes 
which produced it. What were 
they? The use of a strictly foreign 
influence to defeat a portion of the 
American people; the rousing up to 
the prejudices of foreign Catholics, 
inducing them to vote against the 
Whigs because one of our candi- 
dates was a Presbyterian thereby in- 
troducing a religious test into the 
political conflict.” 

The influence of the Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary was given in sup- 
port of anti-Catholic movements, 
especially in the continued efforts 
of Rev. Lyman D. Beecher and Rev. 
C. E. Stowe, husband of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who were then the 
most prominent members of | its 
faculty, and who were continually 
before the public eye during 1847 
and 1848. Two Baptist preachers, 
Nast and Miller, and a certain Gad- 
dis also did a great deal to foment 
discord. 

During the decade 1850-1860, the 
virulence of the attacks upon the 
Catholic Church and immigrant 
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citizens was greatly increased by the 
concerted opposition of the public 
press. The early charges of un- 
Americanism, which, up to this 
period, had been largely based on 
Protestant religious bias and which 
had been developed to its greatest 
extent by the sectarian press, had 
succeeded in producing its calcu- 
lated effect: that in reality the Cath- 


olic Church was un-American, and - 


that immigrants were opposed to 
the U. S. government. In the or- 
ganization of the Know-Nothings 
as a political party in the early 
years of the decade (1850-1854), 
this nativistic spirit found an op- 
portunity for expression. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, a Whig 
paper, was active in continuing its 
charges that the Catholic Church 
was unfavorable to republican insti- 
tutions. It printed a copy of an 
oath, which it alleged was taken by 
all Jesuits on their admission to the 
Society of Jesus, binding them to 
the belief that all heretical govern- 
ments are illegal, and by virtue of 
which oath they renounce all al- 
legiance to them and promise to do 
all in their power to extirpate them. 
In July, 1854, it was necessary for 
the Catholic Telegraph to deny the 
printed charge of the Gazette that 
a shipment of bowie-knives and 
pistols had been delivered to a Cath- 
olic priest at Canton, Ohio, by secur- 
ing the testimony of the station- 
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agent at Canton that no shipment 
had been made. 

As early as 1825, a school had 
been established in connection with 
the one Catholic Church then in the 
city, and in 1827 this school num- 
bered 70 students. In 1827 Bishop 
Fenwick built a school opposite the 
Cathedral on Sycamore Street. By 
1848, every one of the nine parishes 
then in existence in the city had 
its own parochial school, 2,607 
children in all being enrolled. In 
1831, the Athenaeum was opened, 
to serve as both a boarding and a 
day school. Because of the high 
repute which the Catholic schools 
gained, many non-Catholics sent 
their children to them for their 
training. With the opening of the 
Athenaeum, the Cincinnati Journal 
took occasion to warn Protestant 
parents of the danger of this 
course, “It is with grief and mortifi- 
cation we have witnessed the facil- 
ity with which papists persuade 
Protestant parents to place their 
children at Catholic schools and col- 
leges. It is a well-known fact that 
these schools are nothing but 
proselyting schemes on the part of 
the Roman hierarchy.” 

In 1853, a movement was begun 
to bring a law before the Ohio 
Legislature which would compel 
parents and guardians, under a pen- 
alty of $20 for every offense, to 
send their children for three months 
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in every year to one of the common 
schools. This attempt, which found 
great support in Know-Nothing 
circles, aroused the most strenuous 
resistance» on the part of Arch- 
bishop Purcell and the Catholics of 
Cincinnati. The united protest of 
the Catholics was successful and the 
attempt was dropped. 

The widespread anti-Catholic feel- 
ing which had been built up was, 
in the decade 1850-1860, to result 
in disturbances of the civil order 
and peace of Cincinnati. Two oc- 
casions saw the fires of religious 
bigotry and nativistic hatred flam- 
ing vividly: the Bedini riots, and 


the election riots of 1855. Both 


occasions were foreshadowed, in the 
early years of the 50’s, by the direct 
introduction of the religious issue 
into the arena of local political 
affairs, with a consequent increase 
in the intensity of feeling already 
existing between the Know-Noth- 
ings of Cincinnati and the Demo- 
cratic and Catholic following. 

The first Catholic to hold any 
office of honor or responsibility in 
Cincinnati under the State govern- 
ment was R. B. Warden, who was 
appointed Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Hamilton Coun- 
ty in 1850. His appointment was 
strenuously opposed by the Whigs 
and Know-Nothings. 

The charge directed against Cath- 
olics and immigrants of disturbing 


February 
the political arrangements in Cin- 
cinnati was certainly unfounded. 
The important immigrant body in 
Cincinnati was that of the Ger- 
mans. From the very first, by far 
the greater majority of the Ger- 
man immigrants had become affil- 
iated with the Democratic party. 
Even before the Native American 
Movement in the 30’s, and its re- 
vival in the 40’s, the Democratic 
legislation in regard to the natur- 
alization of immigrants, and the 
more liberal laws of 1820 in regard 
to land, with their further extension 
in 1830, had been strong influences 
in attracting the immigrants to that 
party, which had been opposed by 
the Federalists, and later on by the 
Whigs. 

When Archbishop Bedini, papal- 
nuncio to the U. S., arrived in Cin- 
cinnati in the latter part of 1853, 
he tock residence with Archbishop 
Purcell at the Cathedral Rectory, 
Eighth and Plum Streets. Agita- 
tion was set on foot by the Society 
of Freemen, the Turner Societies 
and the Anti-Catholic groups in 
Cincinnati; and on December 31, 
1853, a public indignation meeting 
was held and a request framed for 
Bedini to leave the city. On the 
conclusion of the meeting a mob 
of about 200 men left Freeman Hall, 
bearing signs “Down with Bedini,” 
and marched toward the Cathedral. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Snelbaker had 
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been warned of the approaching dis- 
turbances and had ordered Chief of 
Police Looker to prevent it. Looker 
mobilized the entire police force 
near the city hall and, when the 
mob approached Eighth and Plum 
Streets, he ordered the police to 
advance and disperse the rioters. 
This the police did, a street fight 
resulting, in which 14 were 
wounded, one policeman and one 
citizen being injured fatally. About 
60 of the rioters were arrested, but 
so strongly was public opinion in 
their favor, they were released with- 
out trial the following day. 

The climax of nativism was at- 
tained in the April, 1855 election. 
Prior to the election, the campaign- 
ing was the most bitter ever ex- 
perienced in a Cincinnati political 
struggle. Party feeling between the 
Democrats and the members of the 
American Reform Party (the Know- 
Nothings) was at fever heat. 

The policy of the American Re- 
form Party was strongly supported 
by the American Protestant Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, which in a 
meeting at Kossuth Hall on the 
evening of March 29, passed a reso- 
lution to vindicate the principles of 
Protestantism at the ballot-box, to 
support no man or set of men for 
office who courted the favor of the 
Roman party, and to support and 
give their influence to the American 
Reform ticket at the April election. 
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On April 2, the day of the elec- 
tion, large crowds of Know-Noth- 
ings from the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio River, where the American 
party was particularly strong, crossed 
over to Cincinnati. 

In the morning, fighting between 
the Know-Nothings and Germans 
broke out in the 11th ward, which 
was in the German section of the 
city, and although the Germans re- 
tained possession of the polls, the 
Know-Nothings were permitted to 
cast their votes, unhampered and 
uninjured. As news of this dis- 
turbance was carried to other parts 
of the city, hundreds of people 
poured toward the 11th ward, and 
the Mohawk Engine House, in 
which the polls were located. 
Rumors were passed on all sides 
that the voting at the 11th ward 
was fraudulent, the most persistent 
being that several small German 
boys were allowed to place hand- 
fulls of votes in the ballot-boxes. 
As the crowds gathered near the 
Mohawk Engine House these 
charges were repeated, although no 
evidence of their truth could be ob- 
tained, and despite the fact that the 
judges and officials at the polls de- 
nied that there was any substanti- 
ation for them, the crowd refused 
to disperse. At about five in the 
afternoon a group, estimated to 
number between 300 and 400 per- 
sons, rushed the polls, seized boxes, 
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and destroyed’ the ballots to the 
number of about 1300, of which 
about 1000 were cast for the Demo- 
cratic candidate and 300 for those 
of the American party. 

The disturbances of April 2 had 
aroused great consternation and 
anxiety amongst the German citi- 
zens. They feared a general anti- 
foreign riot, and when the Know- 
Nothing mob, on April 3, de- 
manded the surrender of a cannon, 
which was in the possession of a 
German military company, they at 
first refused, but in the afternoon, 
after being assured that the gun 
would not be used against them, 
yielded the barrel but retained the 
carriage. 

Early in the evening of April 3, 
a mass meeting of Know-Nothings 
was held in the hall of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. The hall was packed, 
and dense crowds congregated in 
the street outside. 

By ten o'clock in the evening 
the Know-Nothings could no longer 
be restrained and about 400 moved 
toward the canal and prepared to 
storm the barricade across Vine 
Street. Shouting and singing, their 
way lighted by torches, they pro- 
ceeded to within 50 feet of the 
barricade, when they were met by 
a volley of about 50 shots. Shots 
were then exchanged by members 
of both the German and Know- 
Nothings bodies, and the latter fell 


back. In the melee one Know- 
Nothing was killed and five were 
wounded, of whom one died a few 
days later. After this repulse, the 
Know-Nothings rallied on the town 
side of the Vine Street bridge, but 
made no further attempts to storm 
the German section. The next day, 
April 4, the Germans, realizing that 
any immediate danger of attack was 
not to be feared, removed the barri- 
cades. Due to the efforts of the 
officials of the city, and to the con- 
ciliatory tone adopted by even the 
Times and Gazette, quiet was re- 
stored to the city. From then on 
in Cincinnati, Know-Nothing activ- 
ity was confned to its anti-Catholic 
bias rather than to hatred for for- 
eign-born Americans. 

The question of slavery found 
the body of immigrants heartily in 
accord with the principles of the 
Republican Party. Nativism could 
find no place in the serious issues 
of the years of the Civil War, and 
during the war the German and 
Irish citizens of Cincinnati demon- 
strated, by their service for their 
adopted country, their right to be 
counted as patriotic sons of that 


‘country which had received them. 


Side by side with the native-born 
citizen they returned from the 
battlefields of the Civil War to be 
welcomed by a city from which the 
stress of war had torn the wrappings 
of Nativism. 




















Were I Satan, I should use my 
utmost cunning, not in attacking 
the letter of the law of Christ but 
rather its spirit. Thus I would en- 
courage individualism in the re- 
ligious life of the members of 
Christ, and attempt to give them 
excessive concern over the material 
goods of the earth. If I could get 
something of this attitude into the 
administration of parish life, I 
would consider it a great victory. 
Again, I would not try to change 
true religious zeal immediately to 
apathy, but rather direct it into 
formalistic channels. I would not 
expect to abolish religious instruc- 
tion among Catholics as a whole, 
but I should try to change it into 
something coldly intellectual; and 
likewise to change the conception 
of Christian life into so-and-so many 
obligations performed according to 
the exact letter of the law. 

Where a strong desire for more 
devotional life is irrepressible, I 
should direct efforts to a multipli- 
cation of extra-liturgical functions, 
with great display of pomp and 
with much emotional satisfaction. 
Above all I should try to keep this 
religious hunger from centering in 
the Mass itself. Where the latter is 
unavoidable I should try to make 
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By VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


their attendance mere occasions for 
the satisfaction of subjective reli- 
gious emotions. 

In regard to the Church as a 
whole (i.e., the human elements, of 
course), I should insinuate a great 
self-complacency with conditions as 
they are, for instance, the proud 
thought that never was the spiritual 
life of Catholics more truly Chris- 
tian than today. With this could 
easily be coupled the belief that all 
untoward happenings in the world 
are solely the fault of those outside 
the fold. 

Under the guise of friendliness, I 
should try to induce Catholics to 
hide their religion before their non- 
Catholic friends, and even where 
questioned about their faith to have 
them turn the conversation to neu- 
tral topics. 

Among priests I would work 
with utmost subtlety at arousing 
petty jealousies knowing well that 
wholehearted charity is of the in- 
timate life of Christ, and that where 
it is lacking in His members there 
His cause loses immeasurably. In 
this regard I should also watch 
eagerly for the rarer cases where un- 
der the guise of zeal for Christ or 
for social justice I could sow seeds 
of class hatred. 
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Shanghai Shambles 


By MAURICE BELHUMEUR, S. J. 


Condensed from Jesuit Missions* 


It was Father Jacquinot who 
turned the trick. The well known 
scientist had written to the Japanese 
Admiral, requesting a cessation of 
hostilities and authorization to pen- 
etrate into the war zone. For there, 
in the Hongkew district in the 
northeastern part of Shanghai, there 
were many families who, unable to 
flee at the beginning of the war, 
had remained in hiding. 

That morning—it was the 25th 
of August, if I remember rightly— 
Father Rector granted 12 of us 
missionaries the permission to go 
into Shanghai’s No Man’s Land. I 
was one of the lucky men. For 
efficiency’s sake, we split into groups 
of three, each one having a large 
truck, and as chauffeur, a Chinese 
volunteer, who knew the city well. 
To each band an area was assigned, 
and off we went. As the truck 
rolled out of the University grounds, 
I glanced at my wrist-watch—eleven 
o'clock. Four hours had_ been 
allotted us for our work. 

As we drove through the desolate, 
havoc-stricken streets, so crowded 
and active but a few short weeks 
before, nobody said a word. Dur- 
ing the first half hour up one street, 
or rather what was left of it, our 
machine slid and lurched and 


Recess from hell 


bumped, and down the next one 
without any of us seeing anything 
but mile upon mile of smoking 
ruins. Flying cinders blinded us, 
and at times, the heat was so in- 
tense, I had to hide my face in my 
hands. I still recall—funny how 
those little details stick!—how the 
chauffeur struggling at the wheel, 
began coughing. 

That was the moment we turned 
into a smaller street and into the 
unbearable stench of burnt human 
flesh. Physically and mentally I 
felt nauseated. It seemed to me that 
I was living one of Baudelaire’s 
sonnets or one of Poe’s gruesome 
stories. Corpses, hundreds of them, 
corpses of little tots, of youngsters 
in their teens, of adults of all ages, 
lined the road three or four deep. 
Yes, the air raids had certainly 
been effective: headless bodies, 
bodies completely burnt, bodies rip- 
ped open by fragments of flying 
shells—there was ample witness. 

In some instances, nothing re- 
mained of a person save a few 
charred bones. In one such case, 
all that was left to tell its owner’s 
profession was an upturned helmet 
a few feet away with an inch or so 
of coagulated blood at the bottom. 

A final touch of horror was add- 
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ed to that ghastly nightmare by the 
swarms of yellow-green flies buzz- 
ing continually about. As we 
slowly drove along, they would 
rise up in clouds and settle down 
upon us. All the time we spent in 
the Hongkew district, they favored 
us with their ghoulish company. 

It was a few minutes after hav- 
ing passed the charred remains of 
the soldier I have just mentioned, 
that we discovered a group of 
houses still standing. We all jump- 
ed down, and ran to knock at the 
door. Nobody answered, but as one 
of us thought we had heard cau- 
tious whispering, I yelled: 

“Don’t be afraid! .. . We belong 
to the Catholic Church and to the 
Red Cross! . . . We are Catholic 
priests!” 

Children’s voices first broke the 
silence. Then the men of the fam- 
ily came forward and began peer- 
ing at us through the cracks of the 
rather delapidated door. After much 
hesitation they finally decided to 
open, but as soon as we entered, the 
whole family fell on their knees 
and with arms outstretched begged 
of us not to kill them! 

“We have done no harm, we 
have killed no one!” they sobbed, 
“Have pity on us!” 

Several minutes passed before we 
succeeded in calming and in per- 
suading them that we had come to 
save them. 


From then on, there was work 
aplenty. As soon as a family recog- 
nized us as Catholic priests, off 
someone would go bearing the good 
news to their friends and neighbors. 
Before long a hundred refugees 
were clustered about us. 

With a good deal of care and pre- 
caution those who had been hurt 
were lifted into the truck, while 
relatives and friends trailed along 
behind just about delirious with 
joy at the prospect of safety. A 
dozen trucks would not have suf- 
ficed and we had only one. As a 
matter of fact, not very many had 
been injured, but all were starving, 
as they had not had a bite to eat 
for over a week. Back through the 
corpse-strewn streets we proceeded, 
heartened though, at the thought 
that our efforts had not been in 
vain. 

Entrusting the wounded to the 
care of the Sisters, we hurried back 
immediately to our rescue work. 
This time an apparently deserted 
market place provided us with our 
first refugee. Behind a pile of 
corpses, something had stirred. The 
Father next to me nudged me: 

“Look! . . . over there!” he ex- 
claimed. 

A young mother with a baby in 
her arms was keeping faithful 
watch beside the dead bodies of her 
dear ones. I don’t remember having 
seen a more heart-rending spectacle. 
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Once again, only this time in 
greater numbers, a crowd of fear- 
worn, starving civilians thronged 
about the truck. The injured were 
more numerous than on the first 
trip, and many in so critical a con- 
dition that we found it necessary to 
divide the crowd in two groups, 
with a promise to return imme- 
diately for the second of them. 
Slowly, very slowly we wended our 
way back to the French Concession, 
for the slightest jolt occasioned in- 
tense pain to our miserable passen- 
gers. 

An hour later while preparing to 
go back for the rest of the folk, I 
heard the roar of many motors. I 
looked up, apprehensively. High in 
the cloudless sky, a squadron of 
Japanese planes was flying in V- 
shape. The hands of my watch 
marked 4:30. The time conceded 
to Father Jacquinot by the Japan- 
ese Admiral was up. 

Emergency associations were soon 
organized for the refugees with 
concentration camps in the school- 


yards. His Excellency, Bishop 
August Haouisee, S.J., Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Shanghai, committed the 
homeless to his missionaries and 
bade them open their schools and 
mission grounds to all. Aurora 
University has received more than 
3,000 persons, gathered in large 
shelters built of straw-mats piled 
one on top of the other. At St. 
Ignatius College, 2,000 are crowded 
in the pupils’ courtyard and play- 
grounds. In addition to the rice 
handed out by the public commit- 
tees, the missionaries distribute 
vegetables; they also take care of 
the children, bring aid to the sick, 
and some religious instruction 
which is welcomed by the refugees. 
The poor suffer most; driven out of 
their homes, they live on public re- 
lief alone, for they have not even 
the slightest hope of recovering 
what they have left behind. Fire 
has claimed all they own. They 
will have to start life over again. 
One is moved to pity at sight of it 
all, but one can do so little. 





Our Superior has instructed us to stick to our guns notwithstanding the social 
disorder in Nanking. As always in mission country upheavals, the Protestant mission- 
aries have their eyes fixed on us. Only a handful are now left, mostly medical 
workers. When the Consul recently urged an Episcopalian veteran to scoot, he was 
simply asked, “What are the Jesuit Fathers going to do?” 

The Consul admitted they weren’t budging yet. 

“Then, I’m not going either,” the good missioner rejoined. And he calls us up 
and asks us over for tea. He has one of the best dugouts in the city, they say, so if 
we are caught at his place during an air raid we can mutually bemoan a world gone 


giddy with human slaughter and hate. 


Francis A. Rouleau, S. J. in Jesuit Missions (Jan. ’38). 
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The Salt of the Earth 


Social pilgrimage to Tabor 


There is a very obvious gulf be- 
tween the teaching of the Church 
and the social behaviour of Chris- 
tians. After 2,000 years of Chris- 
tianity, the fact that the world 
should still be suffering from in- 
justice, hatred, contempt of the 
human person, and social inequality 
is sufficient proof. Do Christians 
think about all this? They do not 
all re-act in the same way. I think 
we can detect four fundamental atti- 
tudes. 

The first is that of the cynics. 
By that I mean those who all 
themselves Christians but aren’t. 
Human nature is not simple. There 
are rich men—bad rich men—who 
are completely oblivious of their 
consciences. That does not mean 
that personally the rich man, for 
whom the social question does not 
exist, is a hard man. It is enough 
that he is participating in an in- 
justice and benefiting by it. His 
christianity is affected. 

We know the terrible statement 
made by Barres, “The poor must 
realize their own impotence, that is 
the first condition of social peace.” 
Can we say that no Christian adopts 
this frightful precept? Do even 
those who sincerely have the faith 
live their Christianity? Do they 
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know that in the eyes of the Church, 
money, possessed over and above 
that which is necessary, is but a de- 
posit which the owner is command- 
ed to use for the good of all? 

Who dares to deny that for cer- 
tain Christians religion is a social 
defense against the humble, a way 
of maintaining an inequality that is 
regrettable but which is a fact? 

This first attitude is closely link- 
ed with the next, which consists in 
advocating a total separation be- 
tween the religious life and life 
plain and simple. The rich man 
who recognizes social inequality as 
a fact and does not strive to find a 
remedy is merely ignorant. The 
man who puts a watertight parti- 
tion between the problems of moral 
life and those of social life is guilty 
of heresy. 

Those who think that their re- 
ligion does not concern their pub- 
lic existence as business men, politi- 
cal men, social men, are mistaken. 

Another possible explanation lies 
in a radically pessimistic concep- 
tion of the world. “Why should I 
occupy myself so much with these 
social problems, with these injus- 
tices and disorders? In this ephem- 
eral life, the sense of man is al- 
ways incomplete. All action will 


*31 Paternoster Row, London, E. C. 4, England, June, 1937. 
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be vain because perfection is not to 
be in this world.” And the lilies 
of the field and birds of the air 
provide a similar argument. 

This attitude is perhaps the most 
dangerous of all because it justifies 
the worst complicity of all. In Marx- 
ism there is what might be called 
a demoniacal optimism; it consists 
of believing that, by a purely mate- 
rialist organization of the world, 
man will be fulfilled. Pessimism is 
no less satanic. 

To accept injustice when one en- 
dures it oneself and to extract from 
the suffering that it causes some 
element of penance and retribution 
is very legitimate, on condition that 
this suffering does not lead to any 
further upheaval and does not in- 
jure the well-being of others. It is 
an argument that is strictly personal, 
and it is valid only if, instead of 
being prompted by pessimism, it is 
founded on hope. The inability of 
Christians to change the world and 
put an end to injustice should never 
be an excuse for consent to in- 
justice. The world has been redeem- 
ed and tends towards the light. This 
light should penetrate everywhere, 
should drive away every shadow. 
The action of all is needed to make 
it penetrate everywhere. 

So far I have been dealing with 
the way believers can endeavor to 
justify their attitude. But most 
Christians have not arrived at that 
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stage. The most widespread atti- 
tude in Catholic Circles is one of 
ignorance. 

A double ignorance: First an ig- 
norance concerning actual condi- 
tions.. The majority of the faithful 
do not understand the social drama. 
The facts of “unmerited” social in- 
equality and misery do not present 
themselves sufficiently violently to 
the Christian conscience. Everyone 
knows that there is suffering and 
poverty, but many people have not 
come in touch with human suffer- 
ing or, if they have met it, they 
have not reflected on what they have 
seen. In Christianity there are ad- 
mirable good works. There is an 
active and generous charity which 
today, as ever, shows itself in a 
thousand different ways. Is it al- 
ways intelligent? Does the charit- 
able Christian who helps a_ poor 
family know how this poverty has 
come about? Does he know the 
relation that his actions have to the 
dogmas of his religion? 

Ozanam, on the plane of practi- 
cal charity, was undeniably effect- 
ive; but he pointed out strongly 
why his brand of charity was not 


enough: “How much longer are 


you going to belong to those Cath- 
olic associations that practice the 
charity of a glass of water? What 
are you doing among people who 
only relieve pain without going 
down to the cause of it? You 
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would do better to join the more 
daring people who are striving to 
root out the evil, to regenerate the 
world, to .rehabilitate the disin- 
herited.” 

Too many Christians think they 
have done enough when they have 
practiced “the charity of a glass of 
water.” The majority of Christians 
are guilty—in all innocence!—of 
that surrender which Communists 
accuse them of. The proletariat of 
the Communist party knows, if 
confusedly, that its action is on a 
plane that presupposes the creation 
of a new world, the total vision of 
all problems. This superior vision 
exists more strikingly in the Encycli- 
cals. But the Encyclicals are dead- 
letters for nine-tenths of Catholics. 
This leads to the final ignorance: 
doctrinal ignorance. 

There are many excuses for this 
form of ignorance. Protesting voices 
have been lifted from the height; 
they have not re-echoed among men. 
Perhaps they cut across too many 
personal interests? Christian iner- 
tia and ignorance has for too long 
left the world at the mercy of the 
worst forces of death and disorder. 
It is only the total presence of 
Christians opposing the dark forces 
with the highest affirmations of the 
spirit, that can stop the world from 
falling into the abyss by which it 
is so fascinated. 

For a Christian, his presence in 


the world does not consist of an 
attitude that he can adopt or refuse. 
His presence involves a profound 
obligation which touches his very 
nature, his “extreme greatness and 
his extreme wretchedness.” “I feel 
a debtor with regard to every 
creature,” cried St. Paul. How 
many people dream that this debt is 
still to be paid? 

The Christian is not of the world, 
but he is in it. If he is of the 
world, Revolution and Reformation 
are made against him, outside him. 
Salt of the Earth, it is his business 
to give to the world its savour. 
Christianity is as remote from the 
egotistical desires that are at the 
root of bourgeois Capitalism as it is 
remote from the doctrinal errors 
that are at the root of Communism. 
In the duel which is being carried 
on between Capitalism and Com- 
munism, Christianity cannot inter- 
vene. It is incapable of intervening. 
It is not on the same plane. If it 
successfully combats Communism 
it will never be—as is the case with 
Capitalism—in the name of econ- 
omic interests; it will be in an order 
infinitely higher, that of the con- 
ception of life, of man, of man’s 
destiny. 

This straining of Christians to- 
wards a total presence can only be 
accomplished outside of all parties. 
The fact that men do things in the 


name of religion does not neces- 
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sarily mean that their action is 
valid; their action must arise from 
the principles of the Christian faith. 
Nothing has done more harm to 
the Church in France than her ap- 
parent adherence to parties which 
were, in point of fact, socially anti- 
Christian. 

Valid action will be above par- 
ties, by means of them, if necessary, 
but not on behalf of them. If it is 
anyone’s business to break down 
class barriers, it is especially the 
Christian’s. This class-spirit that the 
Christian bourgeoisie still has, is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the 
penetration of Christianity among 
the workers. There are no untouch- 
ables in the Gospels, but in the life 
of the ordinary bourgeois Christian, 
their number is legion. So long as 
the bourgeois gives the impression 
of making a gesture in breaking 
through class-barriers so as to be 
“with the people,” his action will 
count for absolutely nothing. Noth- 
ing can be achieved unless interior 
charity is the law of all action. The 
working-man will distrust those 
who “go to him.” They have de- 
ceived him too often. The hatred 
of the working-man for every sort 
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of patronage is very legitimate. The 
most lively social movements, like 
the J. O. C., are those that spring 
from the people themselves. And 
those who are privileged by wealth 
can help such movements to come 
into existence only if afterwards 
they immediately withdraw. There 
are times when, to be totally pres- 
ent in spirit, you should be physi- 
cally absent. 

Finally, this action of the Chris- 
tian in the world can only be ac- 
complished in a spirit of order. 
Every Christian has a spontaneous 
love of order because he knows that 
out of disorder emerges injustice. 
Over and above this love of order 
some precisions are required. 

The revolution of the Cross does 
not aim only at the establishment 
of order in the world; it aims at 
establishing order in the hearts of 
Christians. Over and above the re- 
actions of classes and parties, the 
weaknesses of the flesh and the 
spirit, the true Christian looks to 
the world and to himself. To that 
a voice called him once and for all 
time and if he does not answer, no 
one else is going to make his an- 
swer for him. 


ok. 
i 
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All, and especially clerics, religious and administrators of ecclesiastical affairs 
ought, whilst employing labor, to assign to the workers a just and proper wage 
(honestam justamque mercedem): see that they have suitable leisure for the service 
of God: on no account withdraw them from their home duties and the pursuit of 
thrift, nor burden them with labor beyond their strength or unsuitable to their age 


and sex. 


Code of Canon Law (Canon 1524). 











From under a fig-tree 


Buddhism originated about 
the year 500 B. C. in the part of 
India which borders on the Ganges 
River, Its founder was Gotama 
Buddha, sometimes called Cakya- 
muni, who was born about 563 B. 
C. and died some 80 years later, as 
the result, if we may believe an un- 
kind tradition, of indigestion caus- 
ed by eating mushrooms or pork. 

Tradition says that he first prac- 
ticed the religion of that group of 
Brahmans who sought the posses- 
sion of mystical worlds by the ex- 
ercise of yoga, which, in Brahman- 
ism, means fits of ecstacy. Cayka, 
however, finding himself unchang- 
ed at the end of ecstatic periods, 
decided upon practices of penance 
as the way to reach the mystical 
paradise. And then, says the tradi- 
tion, on a memorable night at 
Bohd Gaya, under the fig tree, 
Cakya obtained the “Illumination,” 
and was thenceforth known as the 
Illuminated One,—Buddha. 

In the light of the “Illumination” 
here are the doctrines which 
Buddha proclaimed to the world: 

1. Birth is sorrow, age is sorrow, 
sickness is sorrow, death is sorrow, 
to return to the earth is sorrow. 

2. Birth and re-birth, the chain 


of successive incarnations, are the 


Buddhism 
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effect of longing for life, of the 
passions and of desire. 

3. The one means of liberating 
one’s self from this longing for life 
is the annihilation of desire. 

4. The only way to escape from 
this longing is the following: to 
have noble, upright views and 
aspirations, to be clean of speech, 
to live an honest life, to do no harm 
to any living being, to be master 
of one’s self, to occupy one’s self in 
the contemplation of the mysteries 
of life. 

The heaven which Buddha pic- 
tured for his followers is Nirvana, 
a state (if it could be called that) 
where every desire is annihilated, 
and where man obtains “the com- 
plete mortification of his sense of 
existence.” 

Reducing his principles to a prac- 
tical mode of life, Buddha estab- 
lished a sort of monasticism. Fol- 
lowing the manner of the Brahman 
ascetics, he prescribed that his fol- 
lowers should avoid all forms of 
work in the world and that they 
should subsist upon alms. After a 
time he broadened his rule to in- 
clude women, but the Buddhist 
“nuns,” while generally living in 
communities near the “monasteries” 
of the men, were entirely secluded. 


*5100 Shattuc Ave., Linwood, Cincinnati, O., Oct., 1937. 
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Since the monks and nuns were re- 
quired to live upon the alms of 
others, it was necessary for Buddha 
to make allowance in his system for 
a laity, and this he did, promising 
to the lay supporters a happy re- 
ward after death, not Nirvana, but 
the temporary delights of a sensu- 
ous heaven from which they might 
hope to escape later on by being 
born again. 

This kind of religion, however, 
utterly lacking in definite notions 
of worship, left even Buddha’s earli- 
est followers unsatisfied. And the 
instinctive need of a Supreme Be- 
ing to worship prompted Buddha’s 
disciples to make a divinity of their 
master very soon after his death. 
And so it happens that we find 
more pictures and statues of Buddha 
in a pagoda than idols in a Hindu 
Temple. Feeling the need of God 
the followers of Buddha made a 
god of the master himself. 

The development was not as 
simple as the foregoing words 
would indicate. For Buddha’s dis- 
ciples had to believe that the master 
had reached the perfection of his 
own philosophy, and entered into 


Nirvana, and hence could not ap- - 


preciate any of the religious honors 
extended to him by his followers. 
So the monks, after long specula- 
tion, discovered another deity, a 
conscious one, so to speak, whom 
they called Maitreya, “the loving 
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one.” Maitreya was described as a 
bodhisattva, a sort of divine being, 
living in heaven, and destined some 
day to become a Buddha. 

The whole doctrine of Buddhism 
was thereupon modified. The orig- 
inal teaching remained for those 
who wished to attain Nirvana, but 
it was realized that only a small 
number could aspire to this difh- 
cult goal and the primitive Bud- 
dhism became known as Hinayana, 
meaning “the little vehicle.” The 
newer doctrine, of which clear evi- 
dences are found about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, was call- 
ed the Mahayana, “the great ve- 
hicle,” because any one could aspire 
to make advancement in it. 

The two divisions of Buddhist 
followers may still be traced today. 
The closest approach to the orig- 
inal doctrines of Buddha are found 
among the so-called “Southern Bud- 
dhists,” in Ceylon, Burma and 
Siam. The others, representing the 
great majority, and designated as 
“Northern Buddhists,” hold doc- 
trines which include a mass of 
Hindu superstition and a medley of 
idolatrous worship for Vishnu and 
Siva. 

The doctrine was further modi- 
fied to allow the worship of a Su- 
preme Deity. Instead of the old 
Nirvana of suppressed desire with 
its annihilation of consciousness, 
heaven was now held to be a place 
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of sensuous pleasure ruled over by 
Amitabha, who was held to be a 
descendent of the original Buddha. 
From this time on, great emphasis 
was laid upon the devotion to relics 
and statues and to the performance 
of pilgrimages and the recitation of 
sacred names and prayer formulas. 
The use of repetitive prayer is still 
a characteristic of Buddhist wor- 
ship, like the famous, “O Jewel of 
the Lotus. Amen.” Buddhist wor- 
shippers and priests are frequently 
pictured with prayer-wheels in their 
hands on which are printed many 
times this and other sacred form- 
ulas. The belief is that, by merely 
turning these wheels, the prayers 
are automatically said and great 
merit is stored up for the worship- 
per. 

To the people of the Western 
Hemisphere Buddhism in China is 
closely associated with Tibet, be- 
cause of the interest attaching to the 
great monasteries of the Lama sect. 
A curious thing about the devel- 
opment of Buddhism in China, 
however, is that it did not get in- 
troduced into Tibet until the latter 
part of the seventh century and did 
not flourish there until the ninth 
century. The great prominence of 
the Monastery at Lhasa, whose head 
in modern times is called the Dalai 
Lama, dates from the time of Ku- 
blai Khan, who raised the head 
Lama of that institution to the posi- 
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tion of a spiritual and temporal 
ruler. Incidentally, it was this same 
Emperor, Kublai Khan, who was a 
friend of the Blessed John of Mon- 
tecorvino, first Archbishop of Pe- 
king. 

The Dalai Lama is supposed to 
be the reincarnation of Amitabha, 
or Amida Buddha. When the 
Dalai Lama dies, a newly-born boy 
is selected by mystic rites, to suc- 
ceed him. This procedure will be 
recognized as the foundation for 
the plot of James Hilton’s fantastic 
story, “Lost Horizon.” Mr. Hilton, 
however, with an eye to literary 
romanticism and, possibly, an ultim- 
ate Hollywood rendition, made the 
selection of the new ruling Lama 
to fall upon a grown man, who is 
kidnapped by airplane and carried 
away to a place in a remote moun- 
tain fastness. 

Some very interesting considera- 
tions arise out of the similarities be- 
tween Catholic and Buddhist doc- 
trines and practices. Thus parallel- 
ing the Catholic doctrine of our re- 
demption through the suffering of 
Christ is the teaching of “reform- 
ed” Buddhism that many holy peo- 
ple are in heaven waiting to be- 
come human Buddhas and to ac- 
cept suffering for sinful men. Again, 
paralleling the Catholic monastic 
life is the system of Buddhist mon- 
asticism. 


Two leading Buddhist bonzes 
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have become Catholics within re- 
cent years because they found their 
old faith inadequate. One was Yu 
Nai Jen, a wealthy young man who 
had served his country in various 
important posts at home and abroad 
and who was looked upon by fel- 
low Buddhists as the hope for a re- 
vival of the ancient faith. He be- 
came a Catholic as the result of con- 
ferences with a Catholic officer in 
the Army, Col. Vincent Chang Wen. 
The second convert was the Abbot 
Che Fei, head of the Buddhist Fa 
Yuan Se Monastery at Peiping. 
After he had been chosen to head 
a revival movement at Peiping, Che 
Fei found the task so hopeless that 
he went to Yu Nai Jen for advice, 
the latter having already embraced 


members of a Catholic religious 
community in Europe, whence they 
expect to return as missionaries 
among the intellectuals of their own 
people. 

With the decay of the ancient 
religion and its temples, the people 
of China will not be allowed to 
drift aimlessly. Communist propa- 
gandists from Russia will not per- 
mit it; agnostic student leaders re- 
turning from school in the West 
will not permit it. Neither, we hope 
and pray, will the Christian leaders 
of China and other nations of the 
world permit it. Christianity alone 
offers a program that recognizes 
China’s legitimate rights and aspira- 
tions and that promises to lead the 
people to an end that is worthy of 








Catholicism. Both men are now human beings. 
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Round 0 


A story is told of the Florentine painter, Giotto. The sturdy peasant artist was 
at work in his shop—for studios were “shops” in those old days, and artists but work- 
men,—when there came an envoy from the Pope. “He intends,” explained the envoy, 
with some pomposity, “to undertake a series of decorations on a large scale, and is 
obtaining from all the painters of Tuscany specimens of their work, in order that he 
may select a person competent to superintend the undertaking.” Giotto took a piece 
of paper and drew a perfect O. “Take that to his Holiness,” he said. “I can do no 
better.” 


The story goes that it was that O, so accurate and done with such freedom of 
wrist, or maybe the quiet, confident drollery of the peasant painter, which turned the 
tide in his favor. To this day in certain parts of Italy, you will hear people make 
the comparison, “As round as Giotto’s O.” 


Ave Maria (1914). 











Confessions of a Grunt 


From the ground up 


Movie critics last summer were 
of the opinion that Warner Broth- 
ers had entered a new field in de- 
picting the lives of electric power 
lineman in the screen version of 
William Haines’ novel, “Slim.” If I 
remember correctly, Mr. Haines 
himself revised the original story 
to fit the screen, and as is usually 
the case in such transformations, it 
was abridged, certain characters for- 
gotten about and quite a lot of ma- 
terial never got by the board of cen- 
sors, as those who read the book 
and saw the film will agree. I was, 
and still am, inclined to think that 
the writer was unnecessarily realis- 
tic in spots. 

Nevertheless, these misgivings did 
not prevent me from being captiv- 
ated by the story and I desired first- 
hand information. I had to be con- 
tent with becoming a “grunt” in 
what one of Haines’ characters call- 
ed rather contemptuously “the main- 
tainings,” which is argot for the 
power companies operating in built- 
up areas of the country. 

The term “grunt” is usually 
applied to apprentices in line work. 
“Earthworm” is another variation, 
while the most dignified appella- 
tion is “ground-man.” The duties 
of the grunt are manifold. Modern 
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specialized industrial planning has 
to some extent limited them to un- 
skilled labor, as digging holes and 
setting poles. Some companies 
maintain crews composed entirely 
of grunts, wherein the potential 
lineman gets his start at the bottom 
of the scale, as does anyone who en- 
ters electrical transmission work, ex- 
cluding engineers, of course. On 
large jobs, a machine is used for 
excavation. But when lines are built 
across rocky country, dynamite and 
the compressed-air drill is employ- 
ed. 

If neither powder nor drill can 
be obtained, the work of digging a 
hole is turned into an arduous task 
which may last for a few hours, or 
days. A tool, facetiously dubbed 
“the black pencil,” is then called 
into play. It is a heavy (you think 
it’s made of lead) metal bar about 
two and one-half inches thick, and 
eight feet long, having one end 
pointed, the other with a chisel tip. 
When you know that a hole has to 
be dug through six feet of solid 
rock, there is nothing more dis- 
heartening, after slamming the bar 
down with all your might, than 
seeing a little puff of dust, and a 
few infinitesimal flakes chipped off. 
It isn’t so bad in cold weather, but 
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when the sun bears down around 
100, a refreshing breeze becomes 
twice as welcome as a cool bottle of 
beer to a fat man lost in the desert 
with a teetotaller and a box of soda 
crackers. 

The first hole a grunt digs is 
usually a sight to behold. On an 
average they are supposed to be 
about two feet in diameter and six 
feet deep. The hardest part is to 
keep them straight. I had to dig 
one in an alley against the wall of 
a shed and within smelling distance 
of an abattoir. The finished product 
was passable as regards depth, but 
leaned 20 degrees from the perpen- 
dicular and was about three feet 
across. 

After graduating to a regular 
line crew, the grunt has to learn 
where material is kept on the truck. 
He must quickly master the stock 
knots, the half and double hitch 
and bowline, being of primary im- 
portance. A great deal of emphasis 
is placed on knowing how to tie 
knots, because serious injury could 
be the result of an imperfect knowl- 
edge. When a lineman shouts for 
the “bony half” (a cross-arm con- 


taining bolts), the grunt ties the’ 


arm on a handline, pulls it up the 
pole, and a poorly tied knot can 
easily come undone in transit. In 
that event, the heavy arm comes 
hurtling downward, and even if he 
escapes having it wrapped around 
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his neck, the grunt receives a cuss- 
ing. 

The vernacular of a line crew is 
peculiar to the work, and is so much 
gibberish to the uninitiated. The 
grunt quickly learns that when a 
lineman calls for a “hard-head” or 
a “tack,” he wants a heel-bolt used 
for fastening the braces of a cross- 
arm to the pole. “Chicken-feed” is 
a term meaning clamps for holding 
ground-wires. At the outset, nearly 
every grunt is subjected to merciless 
ribbing by the lineman. For in- 
stance, he may be told to get a “pair 
of polebenders,” or a “set of sky- 
hooks” off the truck. 

In the next step, the grunt actu- 
ally begins to climb poles. At this 
point, he holds a rather vague rat- 
ing, and is distinguished by the title 
of “clumsum.” After some research, 
I managed to discover the origin of 
this term: it seems that once upon 
a time a young man applying for 
employment, expressed a desire for 
line work. “What experience have 
you had?” And his reply was, 
“Well, I’ve clumb some.” 

The beginner usually gets some 
thrills in climbing poles for the first 
few times. I get a sinking sensation 
in the pit of my stomach every time 
I recall the occasion when I first put 
on the “hooks.” Our crew was 
building an extension line in a rural 
district. I was instructed to tie in a 
pole and everything went well at 
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first. It was only a 35-foot pole, my 
spurs were long, and while I re- 
membered to keep knees out and 
tail down, it was a breeze. But, I 
reached the cross-arm, and started 
to pass my safety-belt around the 
pole, when unconsciously my knees 
were pulled in toward the pole, 
with the result that both spurs 
“kicked out” simultaneously. It was 
a sheer drop to the ground and a 
barbed-wire fence ran flush with the 
butt of the pole. Happily, I man- 
aged to clutch both the cross-arm 
braces and dangled there until I 
could ram the spurs in again. 

At that, I was luckier than many. 
Some fellows, who like to get tan- 
ned, work stripped to the waist. 
They have to be particularly care- 
ful not to cut out in ascending or 
descending a pole, because, when 
that happens, it is an involuntary 
reflex to wrap both arms about the 
pole in an effort to keep from fall- 
ing. But gravity has to be reckoned 
with, and, if it’s a cedar pole, the 
unfortunate spends the next few 
days picking out splinters from his 
torso. If you fall, the best thing is 
to get as far from the pole as pos- 
sible, because you won’t stop till you 
hit the ground anyway. 

On rainy days, line work is us- 
ually at a standstill, and the crew 
sits in the truck, until the rain ceases. 
Time is passed by playing pinochle, 
repairing equipment or, more often, 
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swapping yarns. These yarns when 
told by veteran linemen usually con- 
cern hair-breadth adventures expe- 
rienced in “shooting trouble.” 
Trouble-shooting is the phase of 
linework in which the element of 
public service is most striking. 
Trouble is a broad term used to 
designate the myriads of ways that 
the electric supply of a community 
may be interrupted. This type of 
work is invariably done under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, at 
top speed, and with no let-up until 
the job is finished. Much of it is 
done at night, in violent rain or 
sleet storms. And there, too, is 
where efficiency counts the most. 
One wrong impression given by 
the picture “Slim” was that it failed 
to lay sufficient stress upon the dif- 
ference between the grunt and the 
full-fledged first-class lineman, in 
point of experience. In practice, ten 
years is not a long time to reach 
the top of the profession. This is a 
necessary condition, because the 
business is a frankly dangerous one, 
and a long apprenticeship as a grunt 
is infinitely desirable to a short life 
“upstairs.” You can’t argue with 
high voltage, and the first mistake 
is usually the last. Remember the 
climactic scene in which Slim’s pal, 
Red Blaik, his body thrown clear 
by the broken cable, hung by one 
arm to the framework before he 
plunged into the inferno below? 








Communist Propaganda Machine 


By H. EDWARD KNOBLAUGH 


How to export lies for profit 


Condensed Chapter of Correspondent in Spain* 
Prior to the war there had been and the merciless “liquidations” of 


no propaganda machine in Spain. 
Most of the other countries of 
Europe, particularly those governed 
by dictatorships, had long since set 
up elaborate and effective machin- 
ery for this purpose, but up to this 
time Spain did not even have an 
effective system for promotion of 
tourism. 

Within a few short weeks after 
the war had begun Loyalist Spain 
had a propaganda machine equal or 
superior to that possessed by any of 
her European neighbors. Money 
was no object, and the best points 
of many systems were incorporated 
in the Spanish fabrication. Crews 
. of foreign experts were imported 
and the machinery got under way. 
Slowly and cautiously at first, but 
soon it was going at top speed. 

Typewriters, mimeographing ma- 
chines and printing presses began 
the laborious task of moulding pub- 
lic opinion abroad and at home. 
The domestic job was simple, con- 
sisting principally in devising ways 
to strengthen morale, but the other 
was most difficult. Loyalist Spain 
was in an unfavorable light in many 
foreign countries because of the 
long series of violent and ruthless 
acts which had preceded the war 


non-combatants which followed it. 
It was the job of the propagandists 
to bring about a change in world 
opinion, particularly in those coun- 
tries from which Loyalist Spain 
wanted material or moral assistance. 
The U. S. was a primary objective, 
and one had only to watch the 
American newspapers to see how 
successful the campaign was. 

The physical set-up of the new 
Spanish machine is as simple as it 
is effective. A cabinet portfolio, 
frankly labeled “Ministry of Propa- 
ganda,” was created. Under its 
direction all domestic and foreign 
propaganda is centered. Reams of 
copy, every word of which is care- 
fully weighed for its possible effect, 
are turned out by alternate crews of 
trained writers. A corps of clevei 
artists turns out decorative posters 
each carrying its special message. 
Photographers hurry in and out of 
the government dark-rooms in the 
Seccion de la Prensa Extranjera, 


‘and printing presses whir night 


and day, sending out streams of 
leaflets and pamphlets. 

Mailing clerks work at long tables 
wrapping into packages the written, 
drawn and photographic propagan- 
da destined for use abroad. It is 


*Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York City, 1937. 233 pp., $2.50. 
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sent to every corner of the world. 
Charles W. Smith, editor of the 
Evening Star at Peoria, Ill., receives 
these packages two and three times 
a week just as do the editors of the 
big metropolitan dailies in New 
York, Paris and London. 

Of course the propaganda direc- 
tors do not expect all they send to 
be used. If only a small fraction of 
the total reaches publication, they 
are quite satisfied. And while they 
are handling the work in Valencia, 
government-subsidized news agen- 
cies abroad, like the Agence Espagne 
in Paris, help in the creation and 
dissemination of inspired “news” re- 
ports when the element of time is 
important. 

Men and women employed at the 
Valencia fountainhead of the prop- 
aganda stream cull through moun- 
tains of newspapers, carefully in- 
dexing and filing clippings of the 
published propaganda. These are 
used as gauges of the capacity of 
foreign newspapers and news publi- 
cations to absorb the product of the 
propaganda ministry. Those news- 
papers not received by the ministry 
are checked by the various legations 
abroad and articles of interest are 
forwarded. 

News dispatches similarly are 
clipped and filed. The correspond- 
ent who smuggles an unfavorable 
story out of Loyalist Spain has little 
hope of keeping under cover very 





long no matter how clever he may 
be in protecting himself. 

The first effort made to employ 
this hitherto untried weapon was a 
rather crude stunt staged for the 
purpose of counteracting the deluge 
of unfavorable publicity attending 
the Loyalist “liquidation.” The 
French correspondent who invented 
the legend of the Badajoz bullring 
massacre, a story which had been 
picked up by other correspondents 
and published the world over be- 
fore English investigators proclaim- 
ed it hoax, unwittingly inspired the 
new venture. 

This first venture was a sequel to 
the famous World War atrocity 
story, now generally discredited, 
which reported the crucifixion by 
the Germans of a Canadian soldier 
to a barn door. Correspondents 
were invited to come to the Madrid 
Morgue and see the “quartered 
body of a Loyalist airman who had 
been captured and barbarously tor- 
tured by the enemy.” The body 
had been “packed in a box and 
dropped behind Loyalist lines by a 
parachute,” the invitation said, as 
a “warning of the fate which await- 
ed all captured Loyalist pilots.” The 
stunt was but half successful. The 
gruesome spectacle nauseated the 
correspondents who accepted the in- 
vitation but failed to convince most 
of them. The thing had been over- 
done. Blood had even been smeared 
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on the parachute. Some of the cor- 
respondents used the story but dis- 
qualified it heavily to protect them- 
selves. Later the box was traced to 
a Madrid department store. The 
dismembered body was identified 
as that of a Spanish workman kill- 
ed near Madrid during a bombard- 
ment. 

Other propaganda stunts employ- 
ed to attract attention away from 
Loyalist excesses included the cir- 
culation of a report that Franco had 
announced by radio that his pilots 
had been instructed to seek out and 
bomb hospitals. 

“The bombing of a hospital is 
better for our cause than a victory 
in the field,” Franco was alleged to 
have declared. 

Similar to the hate-provoking 
story circulated just before the civil 
war that nuns were killing children 
by feeding them poisoned candy, 
this bit of propaganda was more 
effective in Spain than abroad. In 
the case of the nuns, the dulo re- 
sulted in the beating to death of 
two of them walking in the Cuatro 
Caminon section of Madrid, and 
undoubtedly contributed to the in- 
tense hatred displayed during the 
massacre of the religious following 
the outbreak of the war. Rebel 
prisoners were the ones to suffer the 
effects of the announcement that 
hospitals were to be singled out by 
Franco’s bombers. Any disposition 
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the Loyalists might have had to 
show mercy toward wounded pris- 
oners now disappeared in the wave 
of fury the announcement produced. 

Stories of atrocities attributed to 
the Moors so inflamed the Loyalist 
fighting forces that short shrift was 
made of Moorish prisoners falling 
into their hands. The intense hatred 
maintained by these stories was in 
strange contrast to the note sounded 
in the pleas broadcast by loudspeak- 
ers across no-man’s-land and print- 
ed on leaflets dropped by planes 
over Spanish Morocco: “We are 
your real, your true friends—not 
the hordes of Franco. We know 
you are fighting on his side only 
because your officers force you to do 
so. Kill your officers and come to 
our side where you will be welcom- 
ed as brothers.” 

The extreme sensitiveness of the 
Spaniard to any suggestion that his 
homeland may be taken from 
him gave the political commissars 
an effective weapon. Stories to the 
effect that, in the event of a Franco 
victory, Spain would become a 
“German colony,” and that the 
Balearic Islands had already been 
promised Italy in return for her 
assistance to the enemy, never fail- 
ed to arouse the Loyalist forces to 
new heights of fighting rage. 

Most of the propaganda, how- 
ever, was created for foreign con- 
sumption. Its effectiveness was re- 
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markable. Within a short time the 
press of the world had forgotten the 
Loyalist excesses. What had at first 
been freely termed a “Red govern- 
ment” became, through the influ- 
ence of skillful propaganda, a 
“Democratic government” fighting 
to maintain “democracy” against 
“hordes of invaders.” The foreign 
assistance Loyalist Spain was re- 
ceiving was successfully minimized 
while that given the enemy assum- 
ed staggering proportions. The 
enemy planes, always manned by 
foreign pilots, always killed “mostly 
women and children,” while the 
Loyalist planes never dropped 
bombs on anything but “military 
objectives.” Franco’s attacks were 
always carried out against “open, 
defenseless civilian populations” 
such as Madrid, Cartagena, Valen- 
cia and Barcelona, although mili- 
tary observers had long since term- 
ed these cities as “fortified objec- 
tives” in their official reports. 

The martyrdom of the people of 
these cities has received the frequent 
commendation it deserved. But 
what about the inhabitants of 
Oviedo, Zaragoza, Huesca, Sala- 
manca, Granada and Sevilla? The 
Loyalists sent from 500 to 3,000 
shells into Oviedo every day for 
months on end, and 100,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped on Huesca 
and Zaragoza, but one scarcely 
knows from newspaper accounts 
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that these cities, too, have been un- 
der siege. 

One of the greatest feats that the 
Loyalist Propaganda machine 
achieved, however, was the chang- 
ing of world opinion on the gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward religion. 
The necessity of overcoming the un- 
savory impression created by the 
wave of church burnings and priest 
killings was recognized early in the 
war, and those who shape the gov- 
ernment’s propaganda policies be- 
gan a careful campaign. It seemed 
difficult, after the publicity which 
had been given the excesses, but the 
fact that the Basques were princi- 
pally Catholic and allied with the 
Loyalists in the interests of their 
autonomy gave an opening wedge. 

Although it would have been in- 
stant suicide for a man or woman 
to appear in religious garb in Ma- 
drid, Valencia or Barcelona, the re- 
ligious freedom enjoyed by. the 
Basques was represented as typical 
of all the Loyalist-controlled area. 
Stories to the effect that the govern- 
ment “planned to permit the re- 
opening of churches in the near fu- 
ture” still are being given wide pub- 
lication although, as everyone in 
Loyalist Spain knows, all but a few 
churches were burned and wrecked 
and it is doubtful if a half dozen 
priests of the thousands who once 
lived in Madrid, Barcelona and 
Valencia still are alive. If they are, 
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it is because they have remained 
effectively concealed. Those churches 
which were only partly destroyed 
by the incendiaries were converted 
into barracks and munitions dumps. 
When a rebel bomb hits one of 
these, a new Insurgent “atrocity” is 
announced to the world. 

The bombing of the Basque town 
of Guernica was one of the most 
fortunate bits of material for the 
propaganda machine. Guernica had 
an arms factory. It was used as a 
Loyalist military base, and it was 
in the path of Franco’s march on 
Bilboa. But the government propa- 
ganda workers exploited the fact 
that Guernica had a venerated oak- 
tree in a central plaza. The bom- 
bardment became “an atrocious 
attack on the defenseless, holy city 
of the Basques.” It aroused such a 
wave of indignation abroad that not 
even the joint statement of disinter- 
ested correspondents, testifying that 
the principal damage had been caus- 
ed by Anarchist incendiaries and As- 
turian dynamiters before they evacu- 
ated Guernica, carried much weight. 

The government fully understands 
news values. It knows that a posi- 
tive statement is worth much more 
than a denial. It may make any 
claim it wants to, no matter how 
unfounded it may be, and the claim, 
because it is an official statement 
from a recognized government, will 
be given the play accorded such 


statements despite their errors. 

Getting the jump on the enemy 
by charging this or that is one of 
the favorite resorts of the Valencia 
Government. Of course the enemy 
can deny the claim. But the Valen- 
cia statement is “positive” news and 
will be published first. If the denial 
is secured shortly after the claim or 
charge is made and both are avail- 
able to the editor for the same edi- 
tion he will publish the statement 
and follow it with the denial. This 
is not prejudice on the part of the 
editor—it is simply proper news 
judgment. There is little or no 
news in a denial. The great major- 
ity of readers form their impres- 
sions principally from the headlines. 
Even if they read through to the 
end they will have a strong impres- 
sion formed before reaching the de- 
nial. By issuing most of its com- 
muniqués late at night the govern- 
ment insures against publication of 
the denial until the next day. Mean- 
while the story will have gained 
wide credence. 

One of the government’s most 
frequent recourses is to employ the 
communiqué as a herring. When 
one reads Valencia dispatches tell- 
ing of unrest and violence in the 
enemy’s ranks he may be certain 
that tension is high in government 
ranks. Atrocities attributed to the 
foe offset reports of Loyalist ex- 


cesses. 
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They still come to him 


Ars Today 


By S. KELLY 


Condensed from The Redemptorist Record* 


We were at Ars they said. Ars, 
center of pilgrimage? No railway 
station. Not even a name to indi- 
cate the stopping place; just a smil- 
ing St. Philomena extending an arm 
towards the cluster of houses that is 
Ars. Down there, old men gossiped, 
hens disputed the road. 

It was in 1818 that he came here 
as parish priest, this Jean-Marie 
Vianney, young, awkward, but con- 
sumed with love of God. This love 
had been marked even in childhood 
when he shepherded his father’s 
tiny flock at Dardilly, it was mani- 
fested in youth, as a conscript, and 
later as a church student—when his 
lack of education seemed an insur- 
mountable barrier to the priesthood. 
And now, two years after ordina- 
tion, he was given this parish steep- 
ed in apathy—and worse. 

Apathy changed to wonder as 
rumors spread. Ars, wide-eyed, 
whispered of a Curé who spent 
hours motionless, without support, 
before the Blessed Sacrament, while 
the villagers slept; who practiced 
fearful penances, said Mass “like an 
angel,” and made them feel that 
God passed with him as he dropped 
into their homes to chat about 
every-day things. Jean Vianney 
wept over this new flock, but it 


needed ten years of fasting, vigils, 
unceasing prayer and toil to con- 
vert it completely. 

In the meantime, the fame of his 
sanctity had spread, and the remain- 
der of his life was given unreserved- 
ly to the vast crowds who converged 
on the obscure village. From all 
France, from Germany, from Eng- 
land they surged, to wait days and 
nights for confession. And when 
they felt that he must stay with 
them forever, he passed quietly 
from their midst. That was in 
1859. In 1905 he was beatified; in 
1924 canonized. 

This was the “naive and extra- 
ordinary life-story” which was vivi- 
fied for us every moment at Ars. 
We found the poor white-washed 
presbytery, treasure-house of relics, 
which was, with the chapel, the 
Curé’s home for 40 years. One 
could scarcely say he “lived” there, 
for he allowed himself only an hour 
or two of rest each night, and 
snatched a meal sometimes, stand- 
ing in the kitchen. Everything pre- 
served in these three rooms has play- 
ed its part in the sublime drama of 
Ars. 

Downstairs, in the dingy kitchen, 
with its few sticks of furniture, the 
venerable sexton points out a com- 


*Clonard Monastery, Belfast, Ireland. Jan.-Feb., 1938. 
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mon saucepan and _ long-handled 
pan—the Curé’s kitchen utensils! In 
the saucepan he cooked his weekly 
ration of potatoes (3 in one day 
would be “sheer pleasure”)—in the 
pan he concocted “hunger killers” 
of flour and water. Even the bread- 
basket tells its tale of deprivation, 
for it held only crusts that the poor 
disdained. Then there is a charred 
plank which shared with the gran- 
ary floor the distinction of being 
Jean Vianney’s mattress, and which 
was burned (as was the bed, also 
here) when the devil one day set 
fire to the Saint’s bedroom. 

In another room is a strange as- 
sortment of relics. There are great 
unblackened peasant shoes that 
shocked many, a well-worn cassock, 
a flat hat with enormous brim. Fad- 
ed sermons are preserved too—ser- 
mons written closely and _prayer- 
fully in the little sacristy beside the 
Blessed Sacrament—and near them 
are Jean-Marie’s instruments of pen- 
ance, a belt inset with points, rusty 
chains, and a discipline used daily 
and mercilessly. A phial of the 
Saint’s blood, still liquid, is exposed 


here too. A striking thing in the. 


room is the array of costly vest- 
ments. No vestment was too ex- 
quisite for this Curé who gloried 
in the liturgy, said Mass with tears, 
and found unutterably moving 
words to tell of the dignity of the 
Priesthood. 
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In the old church, the Curé’s 
spirit seems to breathe everywhere. 
It is a dim place, and even with 
the five side-chapels which he built, 
surprisingly small. The High Altar 
has been moved aside to give access 
to the Basilica, erected after the 
Curé’s death—little else has been 
changed. The same benches, stat- 
ues, pictures, the pulpit where St. 
Jean-Marie was once raised in 
ecstasy, the stall where he preached 
his famous “catechisms” daily—all 
are still there. 

This is the church which Jean- 
Marie found ill-kept, with a mere 
handful of worshippers. Here, in the 
years before the world hurled it- 
self upon Ars, he spent from day- 
break until evening in prayer. But 
soon the confessional claimed his 
whole day, and the crowded church 
became the scene of astounding con- 
versions, of prediction, ecstasy, mir- 
acle. Small wonder today that pil- 
grims gather round the Saint’s 
“headquarters”—in the confession- 
al, in the little sacristy and in the 
chapel of St. John Baptist. 

Not many steps away, in the 
Basilica, lies that toil-worn priest, 
black-vested in a reliquary of glass 
and gold. To see him there, to 
pray at his shrine, gives actuality to 
his biographers’ descriptions. One 
can visualize him amongst his “dear 
children,” a very humble country 
Curé, gentle, benevolent, with wast- 
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ed face and form, and deepset eyes 
burning with strange light. He 
passes serenely through eddying 
crowds, with childlike simplicity 
and the self-possession of entire self- 
forgetfulness. We seem even to hear 
his poor thin voice, “the voice of a 
man utterly spent and exhausted,” 
as, pleading, threatening, rapt in 
God, he weeps over multitudes. 
Small wonder that one pilgrim 
cried, “I have never seen God so 
near.” And another, “It is as if an 
angel spoke through a body wasted 
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and shrunken like a_ corpse.” 
And that gentle, tranquil figure, 
with its attendant wonders, stands 
out against a stern background of 
“sublime monotony.” ‘‘ Thirty 
years,” says M. Monnin, “of exist- 
ence in which every day was like 
the rest, not the most trifling relax- 
ation, never an instant’s respite.” 
Thirty years too, of sinners jostling 
round a saint whose intense longing 
for silence and contemplation was 
so overwhelming as to constitute 
the greatest temptation of his life. 





Today some four million men and women belong to the Franciscan 
Third Order. Some four million men and women have seen in individual 
reform the seed of a social and economic reform. They believe with St. 
Peter of Alcantara, who once advised a Spanish grandee in these words, 
“Do not be discouraged; there is a very simple remedy for the evil. Let 
us start, you and I, by becoming what we ought to be, and so far as we 
are concerned, the remedy will be supplied. The trouble is that everyone 
talks about reforming others and no one thinks about reforming himself.” 

Light (Jan. °38). 
oO 


“I am profoundly convinced that the time is not far distant when all 
men who think at all and who possess the faculty of reasoning clearly and 
logically, will understand that the highest use to which the human mind 
can devote itself is the contemplation of God and His relations to man and 
the physical universe; and that when that time comes I am certain that a 
hymn of thanksgiving will well up from the heart of America to the Cath- 
olic Church which, through misinterpretation and calumny and slander 
and in spite of the most powerful opposition has always held that great 
ideal before the minds of the people; has always made God and His Christ 
the basis and foundation of education.” 

Senator Pepper to the Yale graduating class of 1922. 








Opportunities for Women 


By RICHARD J. PURCELL, Ph.D. 
Condensed from The Catholic School Journal* 


America has dire need of an 
aristocracy of educated women, and 
never more than in this era of con- 
fused thinking when the whole 
world seems aflame. It is a mere 
platitude to maintain that no civil- 
ization will rise higher than its 
womankind and nowhere can this 
be more true than in America, for 
nowhere are women more influen- 
tial in all affairs of man. Again, in 
no way has America made greater 
progress than in the broadened life 
which she has granted women and 
in the widened avenues of service 
with which she is endowing edu- 
cated women. 

Colonial women bore their share 
of the burdens of colonization, 
though few of their names are 
chronicled in conventional histories 
other than an Anne Hutchinson as 
a revivalist, a Margaret Brent of 
Maryland as a woman of large 
affairs, a Van Cortland or a Philipse 
heiress, a Betsy Ross of flag mem- 
ories, and an Abigail Adams. They 
aided their men in pushing the In- 
dians into the interior; they were 
wracked in fear throughout the in- 
ter-colonial wars; and they bore 
their share of sufferings in the War 
of Liberation. Colonial women 
lived restricted, cramped, laborious 


Women are everywhere 


lives. The late President Eliot of 
Harvard has summarized the ca- 
reers of the colonial mothers of 
New England: “Generations of 
them cooked, carried water, wash- 
ed and made clothes, bore children 
in lonely peril and tried to bring 
them up safely through all sorts of 
physical exposure without medical 
or surgical help, lived themselves 
in terror of savages, in terror of the 
wilderness, and under the burden 
of a sad and cruel creed, and sank 
at last into nameless graves without 
any vision of the grateful days when 
millions of their descendants should 
rise up and call them blessed.” 

Education for girls advanced little 
beyond the “three R’s,” fancy work, 
and conning of some Biblical verses 
even in the best families. Among 
the poor of the South, girls were 
even more illiterate than their 
brothers. Education had no practi- 
cal purpose, and the Puritans were 
not given to vanities. 

The Revolution era and the years 
which saw the adoption of the Con- 


’ stitution and the establishment of 


a conservative Federal Government 
brought no change in the status of 
women, save that the social life of 
a small minority became more in- 
teresting and refined in the federal 


*524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis., Jan., 1938. 
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and state capitals. A transition, 
however, was under way. 

The Visitation Convent was es- 
tablished in Washington. St. 
Joseph’s College at Emittsburg, and 
the famous convent at Charlestown 
to be followed by a number of other 
academies whose tuition maintain- 
ed the free schools taught by Sis- 
ters of various communities. These 
Catholic academies offered the first 
steps in secondary education of 
women and hence attracted Pro- 
testant girls who were often a ma- 
jority in a school’s enrollment. Soon 
American Protestants were awak- 
ened to the need of future educa- 
tional opportunities for women and 
Emma Willard’s seminary (1819) 
was followed by the rise of the so- 
called female seminaries and acad- 
emies throughout the land. 

English lecturers like Frances 
Wright and Mrs. Trollope appeared 
and toured the land on the subject 
of women’s rights. However, it was 
the moral issue of slavery that first 
brought women into political prom- 
inence: the Grimké sisters of 
Charleston, Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady, Catherine Sedgwick, 
Martha Fuller, foundress of the 
Dial, Alice and Phoebe Cary, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. ‘They entered the 
political hustings with the ministers 
in the struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of Negroes, but unlike most 





ministers they were also concerned 
with the emancipation of women. 
The Female Anti-Slavery Society of 
Philadelphia (1833) faced rioters; 
women agitators were mobbed; the 
Massachusetts Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers as late as 1837 
protested against women’s new ac- 
tivities. 

In the meantime, American girls 
were gaining a monopoly of teach- 
ing positions in the lower schools as 
men sought opportunities in other 
work and as factory labor was re- 
linquished by native to foreign- 
born girls, or to country girls who 
were being replaced in the kitchens 
by immigrants. A beginning was 
made in the higher education of 
women when a few institutions of 
collegiate standing were founded 
for women or opened their doors 
to women; Oberlin College in 1833; 
Mary Lyon’s Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege (1836) where girls not only 
studied but did all the house work 
of the institution; Horace Mann’s 
Antioch College (1853), a coedu- 
cational institution; the University 
of Iowa (1855) which opened its 
classes to women on the grounds 
of economy. These examples were 
soon followed in the more progres- 
sive West. 

Religious communities of women 
in Europe were sending colonies of 
nuns to America to teach in the 
rapidly developing parochial-school 
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system and to found orphanages 
and hospitals. Catholic girls were 
finding a new vocation in these 
convents. But not until the Civil 
War were Irish and German immi- 
grants regarded as respectable and 
not until then did the nuns become 
nationally known for their social 
work. 

Education for women advanced 
rapidly in the era from the Civil 
War to the Great War. Western 


state universities became coeduca- 
tional; and girls’ colleges were es- 
tablished in the East as separate 
institutions on the order of Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley, or as append- 
ages to the men’s colleges. Most 
graduate schools, commencing with 


Johns Hopkins in 1893, finally ad- 
mitted women as candidates for the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. With 
the turn of the 20th century, Catho- 
lic colleges for women, quite separ- 
ate from academies, were being es- 
tablished; and a Catholic Sisters’ 
College was founded in 1913 for the 
collegiate training of nuns. In the 
meantime Catholic normal schools 
were founded by dioceses and re- 
ligious communities. Professional 
schools for law and medicine were 
opening their doors to women one 
after another until now there are 
comparatively few professional 
schools closed to them. Yet in 1848, 
Elizabeth Blackwell of Geneva, 
New York, was an exhibit as the 
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first female physician, quite as much 
certainly as the first known female 
barrister in 1869. 

Since the late war, most of the 
barriers raised against the female 
sex have been removed. In one 
school or another, most of our Cath- 
olic universities have admitted 
women to law, teachers’ training, 
and to graduate studies. 

Such an educational development 
has naturally promoted new oppor- 
tunities for women, or possibly new 
fields of service have given rise to 
new educational advantages. The 
passage of the 19th Amendment to 
the Constitution made women full 
citizens with the legal right to vote 
and hold, presumably, any office in 
the land. Their force in politics 
none will gainsay after a considera- 
tion of the results of recent elec- 
tions. 

Women are everywhere. It is a 
far cry since they were confined to 
the home and lived a sheltered ex- 
istence as clinging vines or as semi- 
invalids who enjoyed their ailments 
and thrived on their complaints. 
They are as athletic as _ their 
brothers, often better educated, and 
these trying years are proving that 
in open competition they can take 
jobs away from them—and not al- 
ways because of a lower wage scale. 
They have held many public offices. 
A woman presides over the Depart- 
ment of Labor; a dozen women 
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have served in Congress; at least 
two have guided states; and no 
small number have served in state 
legislatures, in local offices, or on 
library and school boards. The fed- 
eral, the state, and the municipal 
civil services are crowded with 
women who have won in competi- 
tive examinations. Social service 
save in the administrative brackets 
has become a female institution. 
Grade and secondary schools are 
dominated by women. Colleges and 
universities have taken women into 
their faculties. Library work has al- 
most been usurped by women. They 
are in aviation and engineering. Of 
lawyers and physicians there are 
hundreds. Since the invention of 
the typewriter and telephone, they 
have invaded offices to an astound- 
ing extent. They are to be found 
as preachers, and even the military 
and naval services during the War 
were not without women in uni- 
form. 

Women must prepare themselves 
for the new life. Religious com- 
munities need postulants of higher 
education. For marriage a woman 
cannot be too well instructed. For 
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active citizenship she should be 
trained and well read in economics 
and politics. For business she will 
find education a distinct asset. 
Actresses require education with the 
higher demands of the stage and 
the films. Writers and journalists 
cannot be too broadly educated. For 
the professions of medicine, law, 
and architecture, some will prepare. 
The trades, too, must be considered 
for there is hardly a trade which 
inspired workers cannot make an 
art. There is something for every- 
one to do—or there will soon be— 
for America has not come of age 
nor more than tapped her resources. 
America may be different but she 
will continue to do things even to a 
more equitable distribution of her 
wealth and opportunities. Women 
must look to new callings and edu- 
cate themselves for existent jobs. 

Labor can be a joy and a service. 
For those who would once remain 
idle at home awaiting marriage, 
there is work without compensa- 
tion. And if these be Catholic wom- 
en, there are inestimable services 
to be performed in the field of 
Catholic social action. 


~ 


The Milky Way 


The Japanese have a prettier name for the Milky Way than ours. They call it 
the River of Heaven. In some Catholic countries this scarf of pale silver across the 
sky, spangled with stars, shining more or less brightly, is called Our Lady’s Path to 
Paradise; and on the eve and night of the Feast of the Assumption, when she was 
taken up to Heaven, it is said to be most brilliant. 


Ave Maria (1919). 








Catholic Theatre 


By MARY E. CLANCY 


Art, for God’s sake 


Condensed from The Christian Front* 


The emergence of the Catholic 
theatre movement into a definite 
organization is a welcome step to 
those of us who have been regard- 
ing with distress the present theatre 
situation in this country. 

Emmet Lavery could well say 
at the Chicago meeting of the Cath- 
olic Theater Conference: “There 
was a day—remember—when it re- 
quired rare courage for a New York 
manager to offer a Leftist play that 
-was definitely Communist. But to- 
day it would require rare courage 
for a New York manager to offer 
a Leftist play that was definitely 
Catholic! The reason: the Left 
Wing has so impressed New York 
and Hollywood (impressed, not 
converted) that it is not only fash- 
ionable to be Left Wing but even 
intellectual.” 

These tendencies, however, would 
not cause us much concern except 
for the fact that theatre is a highly 
effective and time-honored means 
of persuasion. 

In the history of our own country 
we have seen the theatre used for 
indoctrination in the pre-Civil War 
plays, and in the productions in 
Boston and Philadelphia in the 
early days of the republic when it 
seemed desirable to reassure men 


that being a citizen of a new coun- 
try had merit over being a colonial. 
There are scholars who claim that 
Shakespeare wrote Richard III as 
Tudor government propaganda. 
John Mason Brown, in an. inter- 
esting study, has shown how the 
French Theatre was used for pub- 
lic persuasion at the time of the 
French Revolution and quotes an 
enactment of 1793 in which the 
Friends of Liberty and Equality di- 
rected “the establishment of theatre- 
halls . . . where only plays of senti- 
ment and such as breathe the spirit 
of the Revolution shall be produced” 
for “nothing would be better cal- 
culated to educate the people.” The 
Church herself employed it cen- 
turies ago in the mystery and mir- 
acle plays. 

With these considerations in 
mind it is to be hoped that the 
Catholic Theatre Conference will 
realize its potentialities for incul- 
cating Catholic doctrine, for further- 
ing the mission of Christ; it is to be 
hoped that it will encourage within 


' its membership the production of 


plays which are intrinsically Cath- 
olic. By this we do not mean mere- 
ly clean plays or works which are 
only inoffensive to Catholic moral- 
ity, although such offerings may be 


*Box 325, Villanova, Pa., Jan., 1938. 
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commendable, to be sure. Rather, 
we have in mind something more 
positive. We refer to pieces that are 
so clearly imbued with Catholic 
philosophy that they are readily so 
recognized by the public. 

Perish the thought that we choose 
to encourage plays in which the au- 
thor is so intent upon preaching a 
sermon or getting the atheist con- 
verted to Catholicism in the last 
act that he does a mediocre job of 
writing dialogue or creating inci- 
dent and action. There need be no 
pounded out exposition of Catholic 
Dogma, no sudden conversion, no 
melodramatic repentance. Catholic 
Theatre is expressed in plays such 
as Don Marquis’ magnificent Dark 
Hours, Vilet Clifton’s extravaganza 
Sanctity, the Irish House of Lynch, 
or Henri Gheon’s very vivacious 
dramatization of the lives of the 
saints. One of its most recent ex- 
amples is the beautiful peace play, 
Monsignor’s Hour by Emmet La- 
very. As an able critic once put it, 
Catholic Theatre “should adhere to 
the principles of true art as well as 
to the articles of the creed. It should 
possess all the virtues of the secular 
theatre, but in addition be stamped 
with a bold Catholic impression.” 

There are indications of promise 
for a living Catholic Theatre. One 
of these lies in certain features of 
the program of the Blackfriar Guild, 
a dramatic group with chapters in 
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many cities, and one of the leading 
members of the Conference. The 
actors begin their season each year 
with a retreat; they have Commun- 
ion breakfasts at intervals during 
the season, and have courses in 
apologetics so that they may learn 
to judge plays by Catholic stand- 
ards. There is, further, the interest 
certain Catholic colleges—notably 
the women’s colleges of the Middle 
West—are taking in the Confer- 
ence, and in the emphasis they are 
placing on drama which is vibrant 
with Catholic thought and tradi- 
tion. In their experimental and stu- 
dent theatres are some of the actors 
of our parish and diocesan dramatic 
groups a few years hence. Nor has 
the thought of building up an addi- 
tional Catholic dramatic literature 
been neglected. The American 
Catholic Historical Association is 
aiding in research and encouraging 
the writing and production of 
pieces based upon Catholic Amer- 
ican history. They are effectively 
tapping one of the springs in the 
rich supply of source material for 
drama to be found in Catholic his- 
tory. 

Yet certain parish and diocesan 
groups talked in glowing terms of 
the former Broadway successes they 
produced. They listed as Catholic 
plays many which were clean 
enough, morally inoffensive enough, 
but which could never be called 
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Catholic as we defined the term. 
There is no objection to producing 
such plays, but any non-Catholic 
dramatic group committed to a 
policy of offering clean plays can 
do the same thing. Catholics by 
such action lose their individuality; 
they close their eyes to the distinc- 
tive tradition which is their heritage. 
They could be offering the beauty 
of Catholic culture, the reality of 
the Catholic way of life; instead, 
they take time and energy and 
money to do a Broadway show, al- 
ready five years old. 

The Catholic Theater Conference 
has a challenge in this attitude 
among some of its members; it will 
have to clarify its position and es- 
tablish standards. This, we believe, 
it aims to do. 

It is to be hoped that it will see 
that art for art’s sake has little place 
in its work. It is interesting to note 


that Clifford Odets, the sometime 
playwright of the Leftist group, 
once used the phrase “art must be 
about something.” Speaking from 
the viewpoint of a believer in the 
potentialities of Catholic Theatre 
we agree with Mr. Odets that it 
must be, although Mr. Odets prob- 
ably wouldn’t agree with us on 
what that something should be. We 
think it should be about God and 
man and the relationship between 
them, about man and his brothers 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. This 
might be interpreted in labor 
dramas, spiritual pieces, or social 
plays—as modern as the moment, 
as classic as eternity. We think 
it should be a means of dissemin- 
ating the Truth we know to be 
ours. We think it should be an 
apostolate. In short, we think it 
should be art, not for art’s sake, 
but for God’s sake. 


Why Not ? 

I suggested to John that if some way could be found to let 
the people who crowd the theatre know just what he and the 
other ushers are paid he would soon get a raise. Suppose a sign 
were posted over the box-office reading: Ushers get $12 per week. 
This sign might demolish the need for a minimum wage law. 

Suppose a law were passed requiring stores, such as the five- 
and-tens and department stores, notorious wage chiselers, to post 
their scale of wages in the store. 

Suppose a law were passed requiring those who pay their 
help less than $25 per week to make this fact public property. 
Don’t tell the wage chiseler what minimum wage he should pay. 
Let him pay as little as he feels like provided the public knows 


about it. 
William B. Left in a letter to The Sign (Jan. 38). 





Openings in walls 


The stained glass worker deals 
in terms of glass—a hard, brittle, 
transparent substance—and lead—a 
heavy, opaque, but soft metal. He 
may cut his glass in large or small 
pieces, he may paint it lightly or 
heavily, or use no paint at all, but 
no matter how he may manipulate 
his materials, he will not lose sight 
of or conceal their inherent char- 
acter. 

It is very true that a modern win- 
dow should reflect something of our 
modern times. It must be related 
to contemporary thought in order 
to be alive. But it must be design- 
ed in terms of glass and lead in re- 
lation to its architectural setting. It 
must convey spiritual qualities to be 
reached through symbolism rather 
than realism. 

Lewis F. Day disposes of the 
picture window in clear cut fashion, 
“There are two respects in which a 
stained glass window differs from 
a picture: first, in that it is a win- 
dow; second, in that it is glass.” 

Reduced to its simplest terms a 
window is an opening in the wall 
of a building designed to admit 
light. It is filled with a transparent 
material so that it may shut out the 
weather while continuing to admit 
light. It may be decorated in any 


Stained Glass 


By THEOPHILUS, JR. 
Condensed from Liturgical Arts* 


manner not interfering with this 
simple premise which does not con- 
ceal the material and which is in 
harmony with the surrounding 
architecture. The glass may be col- 
ored and the light controlled, but 
the problem is always to be stated 
in terms of active light; direct trans- 
mitted light, not reflected illumin- 
ation from an opaque surface. 

No other craft deals in light as 
brilliant or elemental; and so if 
colored glass is used, color is of the 
first consideration. Colors should 
be pure and their active translu- 
cence should not be lost. No mat- 
ter how heavily a window is paint- 
ed, it should not appear muddy or 
turgid. It should be alive and sing- 
ing in the light. Even in its deeper, 
most somber passages there should 
be a quiet glow. Pure color in light 
has the power of lifting the observer 
out of himself. A window should 
be inspiring, not simply exciting in 
color. Color takes this way of sug- 
gesting virtues and ideals, much as 
do pure sounds in music. Ancient 
races sensed the glory of color and 
from that early realization grew 
mediaeval color symbolism, a spon- 
taneous expression of profound 
spiritual significance. 

We have become so accustomed 
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to looking at photographs and pic- 
tures with an almost photographic 
finish that it is not surprising if we 
fall into a habit of literal observ- 
ance. We may be pardoned if we 
are misled into believing that a 
pretty and highly polished sketch 
for stained glass insures a satisfac- 
tory window. As a matter of fact 
it may only prove that a practical 
business man is clever enough to 
employ an artist who can paint an 
attractive picture which may induce 
the untrained observer to award a 
contract to the clever business man. 
How the window will look when 
developed in actual glass is another 
matter—and even if the pretty pic- 
ture should be translated exactly 
into glass, the result may not be 
a stained glass window in the true 
meaning of the term. 

Construction details, though im- 
portant, are small matters compared 
with the truly great considerations 
having to do with composition of 
color and design—the weaving of 
patterns in color, light, and sym- 
bolism—sensitively translucent cre- 
ations built for definite positions, 
coming alive in the light they re- 
ceive—windows that are not too 
dull in a quiet light, thereby losing 
their active translucence, and not 
too glaring in their strongest light, 
but appearing well in all lights. 
There may be obstructions in the 
path of the light to be considered: 
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tall buildings, or trees that are bare 
in winter and heavy with foliage 
in summer, green in spring, and 
ruddy in autumn colors. There are 
hazards of surface light; that is, 
light penetrating from other win- 
dows to the inner surface of the 
stained glass. Such illumination 
may neutralize the virtue of the 
light coming through stained glass 
and may ruin a beautiful window. 
If the source cannot be avoided or 
corrected, it must be taken into ac- 
count in making the window. Only 
the experienced master craftsman 
can be equipped to deal with these 
subtle problems. He must learn 
through long and careful study, 
how colors react in light; how one 
color affects another in juxtaposi- 
tion, as musical tones combine to 
produce harmony or discord. He 
must know the radiant power of 
blue and its influence on neighbor- 
ing rubies. 

In the final analysis, a good 
stained glass window is the crea- 
tion of a sincere master-craftsman 
in glass, working in friendly co- 
operation with an understanding 
client toward significant enrichment 
in color of the light of God, Saint 
Francis’ Brother Sun, “who gives 
the day and lightens us therewith.” 

In making a window the plan 
of the designer is developed in a 
small scale color sketch in terms of 
design and symbolism. The full 
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size cartoon is generally drawn in 
charcoal. 

From the cartoon, two sets of 
tracings of the leadlines are made, 
one for a glazing guide and one to 
cut up as patterns for the indi- 
vidual pieces of glass. Double cut- 
ting shears removes a strip of pa- 
per the width of the core of the 
glazing lead. 

Pieces of glass are selected and 
cut to the size of each pattern with 
a steel wheel or diamond. 

The glass is assembled on a plate 
glass easel, held in place with bees- 
wax, so that color relations can be 
studied against the light. 

The main outlines of form and 
design are traced on the individual 
pieces placed over the cartoons. 

The pieces of glass are again set 
up in wax on the easel, and fre- 
quently are further enriched with 
halftone mats removed in pattern- 
ed areas. The paint performs the 
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dual service of definition and light 
control. 

The window is taken down, and 
the paint, which is composed of 
metallic oxides and a flux fuses 
permanently with the glass in the 
heat of the kiln. 

Glazing consists of fitting the 
flexible H-shaped lead strips about 
each piece. The lead is easily cut 
with the sharp glazing knife. The 
assembled portions are temporarily 
held in place with glazing nails. 

All joints are secured with a sol- 
der having a slightly lower melting 
point than the same lead. 

A waterproof cement is rubbed 
into all the crevices between the 
lead and glass. 

If the window is large it is made 
in several sections which are as- 
sembled in place with T-shaped 
saddle bars and other supporting 
bars at intervals to insure a perma- 
nent installation. 


i: 


The usurer is most highly hated, because money itself is the source of his gain, 
and is not used for the purpose for which it was invented, but interest makes our 
money more money; it is money begotten of money, so that of all modes of making 
money this is the most contrary to nature. 


iy 


Aristotle once said that a house, a wife, and an ox for the plough were the 
essential principles of economy, but we seemed to have forgotten that engaging 
ee Notice also, that Aristotle says house, as though presupposing land to be 
available. 

But land is not available, inasmuch as it is taken up by banks, insurance com; 
panies and corporations. The government has a good bit too, which could be used 
for homesteads, provided of course that we had a system of education which trained 
farmers for farming as a way of life rather than for farming for profit. 


Charles Phillips in The Catholic Worker (Dec. ’37). 


Aristotle (Politics, I, 10.) 





With the Catholic Worker 


By LORETTA SCHATZ 


Unorganized organization 


Condensed from St. Benedict’s Quarterly* 


The whole set-up at the Catholic 
Worker is utterly different from the 
business-like organization of train- 
ed sociologists. Their methods are 
anathema to Dorothy Day who 
wishes to substitute Christ-like 
charity for cold efficiency and to run 
her whole organization without or- 
ganization—depending entirely up- 
on the personal responsibility of in- 
dividuals. 

There are two farm houses which 
make up the “farm.” The lower 
one is the women’s farm, and the 
upper one (so called because it is 
built on a hill) is the men’s. When 
I am out there I help with the cook- 
ing at the upper farm and spend the 
day there generally, but I sleep in 
the barn of the lower farm. 

All summer long, children from 
the slums, little gangling under-fed 
waifs, are taken to the farm for a 
period of two weeks. It is, of course, 
a much too short period to do for 
them all we would like to do. Last 
week when the Catholic Workers 
made a retreat at Sterling, I was 
left with 16 children, 13 of whom 
were little Negroes. I had difficulty 
in making them drink their milk, 
and cooking in such great quanti- 
ties. Cutting their meat for them 
But I fared better 


wore me out. 


than I had reason to expect. 

Evening was always compensa- 
tion, no matter what the day had 
brought. They might quarrel or be 
difficult during the day, but when 
dusk came there was always truck- 
ing. You don’t know what truck- 
ing is? Well, it’s a dance. They 
get into a huddle, particularly the 
colored children, and begin to sing, 
often quite beautifully. Then their 
bodies begin a sort of liquid, slid- 
ing movement which they seem to 
love. That’s trucking. I have no 
idea how long they would keep it 
up if we did not hustle them off to 
bed. 

But under ordinary circumstances 
there are any number of persons 
present to help with the children, 
especially at meal time. Let us look 
in at the dinner hour. 

“Have you all got clean hands? 
Well, then, come on kids, it’s time 
for dinner.” Donald, self-appointed 
kitchen aide for his stay at the farm 
urges the children into the barn, 
which has been converted into a 
kitchen. The long board table is 
closely lined with plates and stacked 
with greens, carrots, lettuce, meat- 
loaf, and towers of bread. “Here, 
Donald,” Mrs. Johnson directs, 
“You pour out the milk for them 
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while I dish out these potatoes. 
Come on Mary, the greens are good 
for you. Yes, Donald, give Eddie 
some milk anyway. He should 
drink it.” 

The plates are filled and emptied. 
Mickey has seconds on everything, 
even the tapioca pudding. As the 
table gradually empties Donald be- 
gins clearing the dishes into the 
waiting tub of hot water, recruiting 
a couple of the older boys to help 
him. Donald has made and upheld 
the splendid rule that while he 
stays at the farm no woman will 
do the after-meals cleaning up. So 
he has become past-master of dish 
washing, since each meal occasions 
at least two washings of the Cath- 


olic Worker's deficient supply of 
dishes. 


Watching Donald swish the suds 
around in the tub always fills me 
with amazement. He is a crack 
pilot who used to fly for the North- 
west Airlines. I know that his 
heart and thoughts are up there in 
the white clouds floating so beauti- 
fully over these Jersey hills. But the 
Catholic Worker rescued him in a 
darker than dark hour when he was 
unemployed and absolutely down 
and out. He is determined to give 
some substantial help to the organ- 
ization before he moves on again 
into the bright sky behind a roar- 
ing motor. 

The table is laid for the second 


shift, the adult members of the 
group. Mrs. Johnson, exhausted by 
her exertions in trying to give the 
children good food such as they 
won’t have when they get back to 
their city slums after their two 
weeks vacation, sits down at the 
table “all filled up already with the 
smell.” Donald hustles all of the 
children out to play and pours him- 
self a cup of coffee to preface his 
meal. Miss Day, finally summoned 
from her work in the office, nibbles 
a corner of bread and figures out 
how much there will be to pay Mr. 
Bauman, the grocer today, on ac- 
count. As she gazes at the hills 
close around and at Easton lying 
below in the valley and drinks in 
the restfulness and quiet, she wishes 
she were not going to New York 
for her weekly visit to Mott Street. 
The tops of the hills can not be 
clearly defined in the afternoon haze 
that overhangs them, and _ the 
warmth of the air brings both phys- 
ical and mental listlessness. 

“Has everyone eaten?” Donald 
sings out. “I guess so,” someone 
answers, and with a cheerful “OK” 
Donald stoically attacks the piled 
up dishes. 

Everyone at both the farms is 
rolling his cigarettes because it is 
so much cheaper, and I guess it’s 
much harder than it looks. You 
should see the funny flat looking 
things that people are smoking. 
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There are about three of us out of 
the whole outfit that don’t smoke, 
and I’m getting so used to breath- 
ing in smoke that it doesn’t perturb 
me at all any more, though at first 
I used to choke over it. It is funny 
to see the fellows and girls bum- 
ming tailor-made cigarettes when a 
visitor comes around. I think I 
will give them a carton of cigar- 
ettes as a going away present, and 
I am sure my name will go down 


for generations in CW history. 

A bunch of us are going in to 
New York on the truck tomorrow. 
I love riding on the back of the 
truck. We go to town in droves 
on the back of it, and it is plainly 
labeled “Catholic Worker Farm.” 
Everyone looks at us and I know 
many of them think of us just as 
we do of the Salvation Army or 
the Church of God groups. It gives 
me such a queer feeling. 


The Retort Courteous 


Said the Russian ambassador, “No one can find the slightest pretext 
to accuse the Soviet Union of aggressive aspirations.” 

Wrote Mr. Mencken in the Baltimore Evening Sun, “It would be hard 
to imagine any more transparent nonsense.” He then goes on to show 


that Russia launched an offensive against Poland which blew up in 
August of 1920; that it tried Germany, but had to give up when Germany 
rearmed. But it has been busy in China and Mongolia all the while, and 
was sending airships and munitions to the Spanish Reds long before 
Mussolini aided the Insurgents. The soviet is responsible for both the 
Spanish and Japanese wars, and at present it looks as though the outcdme 
of these conflicts would be the driving of the Marxians back to Moscow 
where they belong. “The Red Army looks impressive,” says Mr. Mencken, 
“in the moving pictures, but it is composed of the same yokels who proved 
such easy marks for the Germans in 1916; and they are now led by politi- 
cal job-holders who are even worse than the old-time boudoir soldiers.” 
Needless to say the Reds denounce the Mencken article, which is a rather 
good indication that there is much truth in it. 
The Ave Maria (1 Jan. ’38). 
© 


Opium 
“Religion is opium for the people.” That explains why Irishmen, 
soaked in this dope, are so sleepy and lethargic, willing to let anyone 
trample upon them. It also explains why England, so much more free 
from this dope, is always in a ferment of bloody revolution. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





The Wall of the Virgin 


Repose in ruins 


From the ruins of the Alcazar 
rises a portion of a wall, pitted and 
scarred from battle. Behind are tons 
of crumbled masonry and twisted 
iron. Here, day by day, the heroes 
of the Alcazar resisted overwhelm- 
ing odds of numbers and of nature. 

Theirs was a resistance, not only 
against the 75’s and 155’s which 
constantly shelled them, it was a 
resistance of the spirit against de- 
spair. Day and night, without let- 
up, the enemy hurled all the power 
of modern weapons against those 
defenses, built to resist the lance 
Even the air was 
armed with bombers; the solid rock 
on which the fortress stood, had 
been drilled and mined. There 
could be no hope for its defenders. 

Yet they were saved. That it was 
by a miracle, even an unbeliever 
could not well deny. The miracle 
was their faith. 

Among the desolation of tumbled 
rock and girders, a portion of the 
wall which stands there today, 
catches the eye of those who pass, 
as if within it lay the secret of the 
Alcazar. For out of the chaos of 
tumbling grey, this wall of the 
bastion stands firm, and from a 
niche within it, the holy Virgin 
raises her face heavenward. 


and catapult. 


By KATHARINE CROFTON CEBRIAN 


Condensed from The Leader* 


It is the picture of the Immacu- 
late Conception by Murillo, repro- 
duced in the shining tile of the 
niche. The cloud beneath her 
ecstatic repose seems but a bit of 
smoke, still lingering after the 
bursting of the shell. Unscathed, 
she stood there through the turmoil 
of the siege. Those who were with- 
in the Alcazar could see her plainly, 
and it seemed to them symbolic that 
she should be there with them 
through the dark hours of their 
defense. It was for her and for 
their faith that they were fighting, 
it was natural that she should stand 
with them against the enemy. 

In those first days they could not 
tell if in the rest of Spain the revolt 
against the systematic destruction of 
religion had failed or not. That the 
Government had supported the com- 
munists and anarchists, who sought 
to deal a death-blow to Catholicism, 
was undoubted. It had allowed, the 
burning of the churches and the 
murder of those whose lives were 
devoted to God. No Catholic could 
support such a government. It was 
either incapable or unwilling to pro- 
tect the rights of its citizens. The 
Catholics of Toledo saw clearly 
their duty. 

There was no hesitation. They 


*San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 2, 1937. 
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had faith in Spain, and a faith to 
defend for Spain. Over the radio 
came the false news that Franco’s 
rebellion had failed; Sanjurjo had 
been killed flying from Portugal; 
Mola’s troops had been defeated in 
the Guadarrama; in Sevilla and Zar- 
agoza the Government was master 
of the situation. It would be, ac- 
cording to these crafty dispatches, 
but a question of hours before the 
leaders would be captured. 

At this same moment my hus- 
band and myself, besieged for two 
days in the Hotel Capitol, heard 
and believed this broadcast. We had 
witnessed the fall of the Cuartel de 
la Montana, and the surging of the 
masses into the ruins. Men and 
women and little children, went 
into that courtyard of death, to kick 
or spit at the corpses. We had no 
reason to doubt what they told us 
of their victories was likewise true, 
and we too expected death. 

But in the Alcazar, their’s was 
a firmer faith. Had the insurrec- 
tion failed, then they alone must 
withstand those who would kill the 
memory of Christ. In their under- 
ground shrine, as in the ancient 
catacombs, must be kept alive the 
spark from which to rekindle the 
flame in Spain. 

For weeks they had no news of 
the outside world. Only that news 
which came from the Government- 
controlled radio in Madrid. But if 


February 


the constant pounding of the 155’s 
was unable to break the resistance 
of the stone ramparts, still Jess could 
the pernicious propaganda wear 
away the staunchness of their pur- 
pose. One cannot compromise with 
Christ. 

The Government at Madrid be- 
gan to talk a great deal about the 
women and children in the fortress. 
They contrasted their own mag- 
nanimity with the cold cruelty of 
the rebel leaders who refused them 
exit, despite their supposed pleas 
for freedom. 

Major Rojo, of the attacking 
forces, one time riding instructor 
to the Cadets of the Alcazar, was 
sent under a flag of truce as an 
intermediary into the fort. Alone 
he crossed the plaza de Zocodover, 
and the Avenue of Carlos IV. Two 
insurgent officers, after blindfold- 
ing him, led him through the ruins 
of shattered stone, to what was 
still left of their stronghold. 

For two hours Major Rojo 
pleaded for surrender. He promised 
that the lives of the women and 
children would be spared. He 
threatened that the walls of the 
Alcazar would be blown to powder. 

For weeks, 1,500 men and wom- 
en had faced death together; for 
weeks cannon had battered against 
their walls, while the solid rock 
beneath, charged with dynamite, 


groaned and was rent asunder. 
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Then, as the smoke cleared, they 
could see the Virgin in her blue 
cloak. It was not death which was 
fearful, but life without God. 

From gaunt faces, eyes, fierce in 
their conviction, strained towards 
their leader as he answered for 
them: 

“We would rather die than live 
faithless.” 

Major Rojo returned to his troops. 


His embassy had failed. The high 
command gave the order, “Fire! 
Batteries 155, artillery night and 
day. Crush the Alcazar!” 

The wall of the Virgin still 
stands firm, rising in simple 
strength from the ruins on the hill, 
overlooking the plain. From the 
ashes of the Alcazar, even as the 
Phoenix, Spain shall arise to a 
new life. 





Jen Commandments 


The Communist Youth headquarters at Nowossbirsk, Soviet 
Russia, have published the following Ten Commandments for 


its members. 


1. Never forget that the clergy is a declared enemy of the 


State and of Communism. 


2. Try to convert your friends to Communism. Do not 
forget that Stalin, who gave to the Russian people its new consti- 
tution, is the leader of the anti-gods not only in the Soviet Union 


but throughout the world. 


3. Try to persuade, but do not force, your friends to stop 


going to church. 


4. Watch out for spies; denounce sabotage. 

5. Spread atheistic literature among the people. 

6. Every good Komsomol is also a militant atheist. He must 
know how to shoot and be expert in military discipline. 

7. Work eagerly to prevent any religious element you may 
notice from influencing your neighbors. 

8. Every atheist must be a good Tchekist. Watching the 
security of the State is the duty of every anti-god. 

g. Support the atheist movement by financial gifts that will 
especially aid the propaganda of foreign organizations, obliged 
through circumstances to work in secret. 

10. If you are not a convinced atheist you will not be a good 





a 





Communist and a faithful citizen of the Soviet State. Atheism 
is permanently linked with Communism and the two ideals are 
the basis of Soviet power in Communist Russia. 

The Universe (London). 





The College of Cardinals 


By PHILIP HUGHES 
Condensed from The Tablet* 


It is hard to imagine a Catholicism 
without cardinals, or papal action 
without the bright presence of the 
scarle' cappa magna or the brilliant 
flash of the red zucchetto. The liv- 
ery is indeed more recent than the 
rank, as the duties of the rank are 
older than it. 

The real importance of the 
cardinal as a member of a Sacred 
College goes back, of course, to the 
famous decrees of Pope Nicholas 
II, which made the cardinals the 
exclusive electors of the Pope. This 
was in 1059; and for the next 150 
years their importance, and the im- 
portance of the college, grew rapid- 
ly. By the 13th century they had 
won precedence over all bishops, 
archbishops, primates and _patri- 
archs. Innocent IV devised the red 
hat in 1295 (for the secular cardi- 
nals, that is to say, the religious did 
not get it until Gregory XIII, over 
300 years later). 

Consistories are older than car- 
dinals, if we look to what a con- 
sistory is and consider the cardinal 
as he has been since Nicholas II. 
For a consistory is simply the Pope 
in council, the Bishop of Rome 
transacting affairs with the assist- 
ance of his presbyterium. 

Before this solemn assembly, with 


Red hats are not worn 


the Pope, mitred, presiding at his 
throne, all the major events of 
medieval history took place. In 
such an assembly the envoys of 
princes were received, their masters’ 
acts commended or, it might be, 
solemnly condemned. Before such 
a gathering Boniface VIII lectured 
and warned and threatened the 
mighty Philip the Fair; and in a 
later century, Clement VII pro- 
nounced for the validity of the mar- 
riage of Catherine of Aragon. What 
the consistory looked like, innumer- 
able prints survive to tell, and the 
frescoes of the Piccolomini chapel 
of Siena most strikingly of all. 

The Sacred College, as the Mid- 
dle Ages knew it, was a much 
smaller body than in later centuries. 
The number of the cardinals rarely 
passed 20, and was hardly ever as 
many as 30. With the coup d'etat 
of Leo X, in 1517, the number shot 
rather suddenly up to the forties 
and the fifties, and higher still. 
The present number of 70 is due 
to the organizing genius of Sixtus 
V (1587). 

This increase in the numbers of 
the cardinals did much to hasten 
the decline of the consistory as an 
administrative machine. A com- 
mittee of 15 or 20 is a manageable 


*39 Paternoster Row, London, England, Dec. 4, 1937. 
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unit, but in an assembly of 60 real 
co-operation is impossible. The new 
device was a special committee of 
cardinals for each particular class 
of affairs. The first of these com- 
mittees or, to give them their 
peculiar name, congregations, was 
that of the Inquisition, set up by 
Paul III in 1541 to stem the flow- 
ing tide of heresy. In the next 25 
years his successors followed his ex- 
ample; and under Sixtus V the 
modern system was finally estab- 
lished with 15 permanent congre- 
gations of cardinals, each with its 
staff of qualified theologians, canon- 
ists and other experts, to transact 
the business of the Roman Church. 

Consistories, the reunion of the 
whole Sacred College under the 
presidency of the Pope, are now in- 
frequent solemnities, and take place 
usually twice only in the year. They 
are either private or public or semi- 
public. To the first, cardinals alone 
are admitted. It is in these con- 
sistories that the Pope delivers those 
reviews of questions of the day 
which are called allocutions, and 
are afterwards published. Here the 
formal nominations of bishops are 
made, resignations and translations 
published, and the choice of new 
cardinals proclaimed. 

But it is in the public consistory 
that the red hat is actually imposed. 
“Accipe galerium rossum,” says the 
Pontiff, pointing to the cardinal 
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kneeling before him, his violet 
cappa streaming out in yards be- 
hind, its hood, for once, covering 
his head. The hat is imposed, held 
on—as its immense size makes 
necessary—by chamberlains for the 
brief seconds while the Pope recites 
the “form,” for which few brief 
seconds alone does the cardinal wear 
the real red hat. It is at his feet 
when he lies in state; it ornaments 
his coffin and then, hung from the 
roof of the church above his tomb, 
through the next hundred years it 
slowly rots to pieces. 

The creation of five new cardinals 
will bring the membership of the 
Sacred College to within one of 
its full complement of 70. Two 
years ago there were only 48 Car- 
dinals, and a Catholic review could 
seriously discuss a report that the 
Holy Father had in mind a revo- 
lutionary change in what, to us, 
is the very raison d'etre of the 
status of Their Eminences, namely 
their role in the election of the Pope. 
Whence such rumors originate it 
is never possible to say, but the 
Consistory of 1935 must have been 
a heavy rejoinder to those who 
hastened to accept as true this par- 
ticular story. For on December 
16th, 1935, Pius XI created 20 new 
Cardinals. Since then he has created 
two more, and now there will be 
the five new names to that number. 

The 69 cardinals go easily into 
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two main classes—cardinals who are 
diocesan Bishops, and cardinals em- 
ployed in the high offices of the 
Roman Curia. There are 35 who 
are also diocesan bishops, and 32 
in the Curia. The two cardinals 
“over” are the invalid Cardinal 
Skrbenski, who for many years now 
has led a retired life, and the rector 
of the Catholic University of Paris, 
Cardinal Baudrillart. It is among 
the cardinals who are diocesan Or- 
dinaries that the non-Italian cardi- 
nals are chiefly to be found, but 
before we touch on this perennially 
interesting topic, a word about the 
ages of the cardinals may be al- 
lowed. To take the extremes first, 
13 cardinals are more than 75, and 
as many as 11 are not yet 60. One 
indeed, the Patriarch of Lisbon, 
is still in his forties. The majority 
of the Sacred College are between 
60 and 70. The present fairly even 
division between “Ordinaries” and 
“curiales” is a great change from 
what obtained two years ago when, 
in the diminished Sacred College 
of 49, they stood 30 to 18. The 
creations since have given nine red 
hats to the “Ordinaries” and no 
fewer than 18 to the “curiales.”. 
In the Sacred College, as it will 
stand after the coming Consistory, 
yet another return to an older tra- 
dition seems confirmed, namely in 
the relative number of Italian and 
non-Italian cardinals. The numbers 
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of the Italian cardinals are increas- 
ing, and this is due in great part 
to the recent increase in the num- 
ber of “curial” cardinals and to the 
fact that these, nowadays, seem ex- 
clusively Italian. Ten years ago we 
find non-Italian cardinals in the 
curia, personalities, each of them, 
with whom events had to reckon: 
Merry del Val (Spain), Van Ros- 
sum (Holland), Gasquet (Eng- 
land), Billot (France), and Friih- 
wirth (Austria). All but the first 
were religious, it is interesting to 
note. Have the Roman colonies of 
these nations ceased to produce men 
of this type? or has Rome taken 
to exporting them for the benefit of 
the primatial Sees of their native 
country? The fact remains that in 
the curial group today there is but 
one non-Italian, the Frenchman 
Cardinal Tisserant, whose scholar- 
ship makes him truly a cosmo- 
politan. 

In 1922 the figures of Italian 
and non-Italian stood at 31 for each 
group. In the diminished Sacred 
College of 1935 they were still fair- 
ly equal, the non-Italians leading 
by two (25 to 23). The creation of 
two years ago gave the Italians a 
lead of six (37 to 31), and last year 
the creation of Cardinals Mercati 
and Tisserant added one to each 
group. Six cardinals have died 
since the great creation of two 
years ago, and death has preferred 
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the darbari, for only two of the six 
were Italians. The effect of all this 
and the coming creation of three 
new Italians, an Englishman and a 
Frenchman, is that in the new 
Sacred College there will be 39 
Italians to 30 non-Italians. 

Eight of the Italian Cardinals are 
“Ordinaries”; the Patriarch of Ven- 
ice, and the Archbishops of Naples, 
Florence, Turbin, Palermo, Genoa, 
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Bologna, and Milan. Of the re- 
maining 31, no fewer than 18 have 
come to the Sacred College since 
two years ago, and of these 18, 13 
are prelates who have served 
through long careers in the various 
offices and tribunals through which 
the Pope governs the universal 
Church. The other five Italians are 
ex-nuncios, of whom there will now 
be a total of 11. 


a> 


The Pirate Church 


The oldest church in Los Angeles, Our Lady Queen of Angels, was 
built by a reformed pirate. 

Yes, we too, were of the opinion that once a pirate always a pirate 
with any reforming done on the eve of the last embarking; but Joseph 
Chapman is the exception that proves that not even a pirate can with- 
stand the Grace of God. 

Joseph Chapman was the first English speaking person to dwell in 
California. He was a Yankee shipbuilder history tells us, captured by the 
Spanish when his ship anchored on the then Spanish shores of California. 
It was not a friendly call. The idea was to raid wealthy ranches. 

When captured, the pirate was placed on probation by his kindly 
Spanish captors, and in time, the bad, bold pirate became a good Christian, 
influenced not little bit, to be sure, by the love of the Spanish lady who 
became his wife. 

The cornerstone of Our Lady Queen of Angels was laid by Padre 
Gil, of the Mission of San Gabriel. During the construction of the build- 
ing financial difficulties were encountered, but Chapman knew how to 
solve problems. 

He called on the Padres at the nearby missions to contribute wine 
from their vineyards which he sold to the populace. Cattle also were 
given by the Padres and sold by Chapman, to pay for the building. 

The work done by the Indians at the missions was so excellent that 
the old church stands today, and despite the years is still used. The con- 
gregation has changed though; Mexicans are worshipping where once 
the proud Spanish families from the surrounding ranches attended Mass. 

In addition to erecting the first church in Los Angeles, Chapman 
built the first water-run grist mill in California. 

Margaret C. Maloney in The Working Boy. 








Anti-Semitism 


By GREGORY FEIGE 
Condensed from Wisdom* 


Of all prejudices anti-Semitism is 
probably the oldest and for that 
reason also the most universal and 
tenacious. The reasons for this 
ever-present antagonism are com- 
plex. 

Primarily the prejudice against 
the Jews shares the marks common 
to all majority-group prejudices. Its 
primary cause is ignorance. We fear 
what we do not know and distrust 
what we do not understand. Lack 
of conformity to group standards, 
differences in thought, expression 
and customs, all foster suspicion and 


hatred. 


This particular source of preju- 
dice can be eliminated by the sim- 
ple expedient of spreading knowl- 
edge. As Catholics we can appre- 


ciate this phase of anti-Jewish 
prejudice because ignorance is the 
main make-up of anti-Catholic 
prejudice. This inevitable question, 
therefore, which we must ask, 
whenever this prejudice appears (in 
ourselves or others), is: “What are 
the facts? What is the whole 
truth?” Is it, for example, true ‘to 
say that most Jews are Commun- 
ists, or that most Communists are 
Jews? What are the facts? And 
how have they been verified? How 
reliable are they? 


Why Jews are hated 


More important than mere facts, 
however, is the interpretation of 
those facts. Interpretation is a 
process of reasoning and there is 
nothing so fascinating as a fallacy, 
and, we may add, nothing so gulli- 
ble as individuals who think in 
group terms. The most com- 
mon error of interpretation is 
an unwarranted generalization. 
There is probably no other form 
of injustice which is committed 
so frequently by Christians 
against the Jews. At the moment, 
for instance, the pet accusation 
against the Jews is that they favor 
Communism. According to the 
mentality of the accuser, it is said 
that all Jews are Communists or all 
Communists Jews; others more cau- 
tious, insist that Marxism bears a 
strong Jewish imprint. Now it may 
be readily admitted that many Jew- 
ish proletarians, mediocre intellect- 
tuals and students are strongly in- 
fluenced by Communist doctrine, 
and that, in New York at least, 
Communist demonstrations disclose 
a large number of Jewish partici- 
pants. But this ought to be a matter 
of no more surprise than the prom- 
inent participation in demonstra- 
tions of Swedish-Americans in Min- 
neapolis or of German-Americans 
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in Milwaukee. The explanation, in 
other words, lies less with the Jews 
than with certain facts of popula- 
tion, environment and conditions. 

The fact that mutually exclusive 
charges are levelled at the Jews at 
one and the same time, namely, 
that they plot as international capi- 
talists and as Communists, or that 
they try to control industry and 
labor stultifies such generalizations. 
It is an over-simplification of com- 
plex problems which reflects but 
little credit on any one’s intelli- 
gence. 

A second prong in this primary 
root of prejudice is bad will. Per- 
haps a better term would be the 
picturesque American expression 
“cussedness.” It designates an ob- 
stinate frame of mind, a stubborn 
attitude that simply will not be 
budged by fact or argument. Right 
or wrong, such is their opinion, and 
they are going to “stick” to it. 

Unlike many other prejudices 
that of anti-Semitism has also a 
deep religious-historical root. It is 
appreciably stronger than the Cath- 
olic-Protestant antagonism; at least 
here in the U. S. There seems to be 
a vague notion that a certain 
amount of enmity of the Jews en- 
joys some sort of divine sanction. 
This completely forgets the Sa- 
viour’s own dying prayer for for- 
giveness for Israel and completely 
ignores St. Paul’s teaching as ex- 


pressed in his Letter to the Ro- 
mans. In a more crude form it has 
become one of the favorite doctrines 
of the German Nazis, which makes 
Christ the first anti-Semite. 

The third root of anti-Semetic 
prejudice lies in modern national- 
istic and racial theories; particularly 
as popularized in present-day Ger- 
many, whence it finds its way into 
other parts of the world. This Nor- 
dic myth, or Nordic Nonsense, as 
Chesterton termed it, is not a prod- 
uct or teaching indigenous to Ger- 
many. It is an importation. The 
first to propound it publicly was 
the French Count de Gobineau, 
then it was taken up by the Ger- 
manized Englishman Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, whose theories 
inspired the writings of the present 
Minister for Culture in Germany, 
Alfred Rosenberg, who is himself 
of Russian and Mongolian ancestry 
with not a drop of “Nordic” blood 
in him. According to these theories 
(which are bereft of all scientific 
support), all greatness is inherent in 
race (blood), the best and only great 
race being the Nordic, particularly 
the German race. Similarly, all de- 
generative influences come from the 
Semitic, i.e. Jewish race. Thus all 
great achievements in history and 
the present-day world are due to 
Nordic genius, and all decline and 
deterioration is traceable to the Jews 
and their influence. In spite of the 
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absurdities involved and the glar- 
ing, open untruth, unreason and in- 
justice thereby manifested. It is 
amazing to note how this poison- 
ous doctrine is gaining converts. 


The Nuremberg laws, with their 


disgraceful discriminations of the 
so-called Aryan-paragraph, are an 
eloquent example of the lengths a 
prejudice may go when backed by 
a political power which cares little 
for either truth or justice. 





Enoramous Lie 


Hitler has given us a valuable clue to the technique of mod- 
ern propaganda. In Mein Kampf he emphasizes the fact that the 
credibility of a falsehood depends on its enormity. The masses, 
the crowds in simplicity of soul, fall victims much less easily to 
the petty falsehood, such as they themselves are guilty of on occa- 
sion, than to the great lie which covers them with shame. They 
cannot believe that others could possibly be guilty of such cynical 
and deliberate untruth. In other words, a propagandist must lie 
mightily. Petty lies will not be gulped down; but world public 
opinion will swallow the alleged massacre following the capture 
of Badajoz by Nationalist troops and the alleged destruction of 
Guernica by Franco’s aviators. 

The Commonweal (10 Dec. 37.) 


Sd 
Enormous Cost 


An analysis of the World War gives us one insight into the meaning 
of modern warfare. It involved the destruction of life on a hitherto un- 
dreamed of scale. Forty million casualties resulted, or enough human 
beings to constitute such a nation as Great Britain, France or Italy. 


Then, too, the social cost of the World War must include the econo- 
mic burden involved. The amount of property actually destroyed has 
been valued at $337,000,000,000. That is as much wealth as there is in the 
United States or as much as is owned by nearly all the states of Europe. 
The total cost of the World War to the United States is as much as is 
owned by nearly all the states of Europe. The total cost of the World 
War to the United States alone is estimated to be equal to these social ex- 
penses: all the churches in the United States, the total cost of education 
for five years, all the surfaced roads in the United States, the total cost of 
all the medical care for five years, and the total fire losses for 20 years. 


Mary Elizabeth Walsh in Pax (Dec. '37) 





Home-made church 


Fourteen years ago, there 
were two Catholic Churches in 
Clairton, just outside Pittsburgh, on 
the Monongahela River in Pennsyl- 
vania. The parishes had grown 
over-large, and the faithful who 
lived on the fringes were becoming 
merely marginal Catholics. 

Father Lonergan was sent to 
Clairton with instructions to found 
a new parish. He borrowed the 
Municipal Building, abandoned 
when the city annexed the former 
borough of Wilson. With 80 fami- 
lies as a nucleus, he founded his 
parish, and called it the Church of 
St. Paulinus. 

After a dozen years of labor, 
Father Lonergan decided to build. 
He had tripled his congregation, 
scraped up $16,000 for land, and 
saved $15,000 for a building fund. 
So he consulted an architect. 

The plans, when they came, 
wrecked his plans. As he recalls it 
himself, “The architects and build- 
ers searched their shelves, and the 
best bargain offered was a_pro- 
Cathedral to cost about $300,000. 
This in a parish with a normal in- 
come of about $8,000 a year!” 

Father Lonergan’s parishioners 
are workers. They toil in the heat 
of the steel plants, or in the dripping 


Rebellion in Stone 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 
Condensed from The Sign* 


darkness of the coal mines, or in 
the bustle of factory offices. They 
earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brows, and there isn’t much 
cake. Certainly there wasn’t any 
money for architectural ginger- 
bread. 

So when Father Lonergan looked 
upon his $300,000 design, he looked 
upon chaos. He began to think. He 
was assailed, as he expresses it now, 
by a sinful doubt. The experts had 
lectured him gravely about bad 
architecture. But he asked himself: 
Is architecture the art of building 
for man, or is man a creature to be 
offered as a holocaust to a Moloch 
called architecture? 

So Father Lonergan rebelled. He 
took down his copy of Henry 
Adams’ Mont St. Michel and Char- 
tres, and was comforted. He read 
there how the sanctuary dedicated 
to the Virgin had been destroyed 
by fire; how the news had spread 
through France; how in Orleans, 
in Normandy, in Brittany, the peo- 
ple had stopped their work, and 
how whole populations had swarm- 
ed without warning upon Chartres. 

He read how the monks had or- 
ganized this army; how the nobles 
had harnessed themselves with the 
peasants to drag the trucks, while 
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patrician dames had vied with the 
low born to mix the mortar; how 
no man had touched hand to ma- 
terial without confessing his sins 
and making peace with his enemies, 
and how miracles had healed the 
sick while the able reared heaven- 
ward the grandest cathedral that 
ever praised God. 

Father Lonergan sharpened his 
pencil. He wanted to seat 1,000 
worshippers. He knew that the law 
allowed seven from each aisle. Mul- 
tiplying by four, he could seat 28 
across and that became the width 
of his church. The length was sim- 
plicity itself—leg room for 28 per- 
sons, divided into 1,000, plus sanc- 
tuary, vestibule and forecourt. 

The foundations were easy 
enough. Boys and men labored to- 
gether, and a non-Catholic neigh- 
bor took charge of the ducts for 
heating and cooling, directing the 
laying of 100,000 bricks, bought 
from a wrecked building and clean- 
ed by schoolboys. 

There was no preliminary meet- 
ing; no pep talks. Father Lonergan 
just started to work. As the news 
spread around, more workers came. 

Two WPA workers owned a bat- 
tered truck. They toured the dis- 
trict, begging cast-off stone from 
contractors. Rocks weighing tons 
were moved by the muscles of coal 
miners and the ingenuity of high 
school boys. 
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Before building the walls, Father 
Lonergan and his helpers studied 
pictures of Mont St. Michel, reason- 
ing that wisely might they copy the 
work that had been done with prim- 
itive tools in the 11th century. The 
walls of St. Paulinus are the walls 
of Mont St. Michel. 

A parishioner in the engineering 
department of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation designed the _ steel- 
trussed roof. Spanish tile, second- 
hand, was bought at sheriff-sale 
price. Slate for the floor was pur- 
chased from a man who had stock- 
ed his stone in the depression, and 
was willing to sell for a song. 

The baptistry was situated in a 
round room off the gospel side of 
the church, with wrought iron 
gates and three steps down, sym- 
bolic of mankind descending into 
the waters of salvation. While the 
baptistry was under construction, 
the workers decided that they want- 
ed a bell-tower. 

So Father Lonergan assembled 
pictures of the walled town of Car- 
cassonne in France, and told his 
helpers to make the baptistry high- 
er. As the work went on, they stood 
back at intervals and compared 
their tower with those of Carcas- 
sonne. When the comparison pleas- 
ed, the roof went on, and the bell- 
tower was done. 

When the church had been roof- 


ed, electric saws were installed. On 
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these the pews were cut out in mass- 
production fashion from _ second- 
hand lumber. Women of the par- 
ish, 100 strong, with their own 
brushes, painted the pews. 

For the communion rail, Father 
Lonergan invented his own design, 
symbolic of two central mysteries of 
Christianity. For the Trinity, the 
circle; for the Incarnation, the fish, 
symbol of Christ since His first 
hunted followers used it for a pass- 
word because the Greek word for 
fish contained the initial letters of 
the sentence, “Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Saviour.” 

So simple is the design that it 
was cut with a saw, from walnut 
chopped down in a forest where 
the sturdy pastor had often gone 
fox hunting. The finishing was 
done by a parishioner who confessed 
that it was his first experience with 
a wood chisel. The painting was 
done by his son. 

For the ciborium sheltering the 
altar, Father Lonergan begged pit- 
mans from abandoned river steam- 
ers. Pitmans are white pine tim- 
bers that drive stern-wheels, and 
they proved ideal for the piers of the 
ciborium. Two 15-year-old boys 


“carved” them with saws, using a 


recently developed cut which per- 
mits almost infinite variety. Liturgi- 
cal decorations were copied from 
much-enlarged photographs of By- 
zantine designs in the Cathedral of 
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Monreale at Palermo, Sicily. 

There were no interruptions in 
the work. Miners and steelmen 
worked in shifts, and all day long, 
every day except Sundays for 18 
months. Some of the most effective 
work was done by high school boys 
in their hours away from classes. 

The altar frontal and the taber- 
nacle veil were embroidered by the 
women, working in relays. On the 
frontal alone they spent 2,000 hours 
of tedious toil, exhausting 1,000 
skeins of golden silk. 

Glass was a problem indeed. But 
it was solved by the enthusiastic in- 
terest of Ade Bethune, the Belgian- 
American girl whose genius, ex- 
pressing itself in a dozen forms of 
Catholic art, is so beloved to those 
who see her woodcuts frequently in 
the Catholic Worker. 

This young granddaughter of a 
one-time Chief Justice of Belgium 
designed the windows, and labored 
over a bubbling pot to make the 
jeweled glass with her own hands 
in a factory that lent its facilities. 

Like others who poured their love 
into the building, Ade Bethune 
gave of herself unselfishly. She 
carved wooden crucifixes, powerful 
in their simplicity, of Christ the 
King, the Priest, the Victim. She 
painted the Stations of the Cross 
by an Egyptian process that makes 
them luminous in the dusk. And 
she promised eight statues for the 
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narthex screen, as well as paintings 
for the sanctuary. 

The Church of St. Paulinus is 
genuine. There isn’t an inch of 
plaster, nor a foot of painted glass. 
Every stick and stone is honest, 
every buttress and arch functional. 
The church is as durable as rock, 
and as admirable as honest toil. 
And it expresses the character of 
people it serves. 

The cost was $35,000, and every 
cent is paid. Adjoining the church 


is a parish house, built of the same 
timeless stone by the same tireless 
hands. 

The architecture, says the pastor 
with a smile, is “industrial-econ- 
omic. Boys and men who had not 
attended Mass for years have been 
most interested in building the 
church. How can they stay away 
from it now? We have what we 
want, what we think the Church 
wants, and we hope what God 
wants.” 


The Christian Faith is a grand cathedral, with divinely pic- 
tured windows. Standing without, you see no glory nor can 
possibly imagine any. Standing within, every ray of light reveals 
a harmony of unspeakable splendor. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne in The Marble Faun. 


The Spanish Revolution cannot be understood by assimilating it to 
the attempt at social reconstruction in Russia. It was the substitution of 
one social order for another; it was essentially destructive in aim, and that 
aim was directed primarily against the Church. Taine has spoken of 
spontaneous anarchy. Here there is a question of organized anarchy. It 
is inconceivable that without definite orders and mature organization, 
all churches in the Red territory, without exception should be burnt down, 
every religious object diligently sought out and destroyed, and the vast 
majority of the priests, religious and nuns hunted like wild beasts and 
massacred with unspeakable refinements of cruelty. 


Paul Claudel in Figaro. 





Sacred and Secular Music 


Swing hymns? 


By NICOLA A. MONTANI 


Condensed from The Catholic Choirmaster* 


“Luther is said to have con- 
tended that the Devil should not 
have all the good tunes, and to have 
forthwith appropriated some of the 
Devil’s tunes for use in the Church. 
But whatever may have been 
Luther’s excuses, in the early 16th 
century, they do not exist in the 
20th. The Devil has no monopoly 
of good tunes, in fact, he has none 
at all, for he is the Genius of Dis- 
cord. There exists a wealth of 
worthy, dignified, worshipful 
Church Music that scarcely the 
eternity of Heaven could exhaust. 
Hence there is no necessity for bor- 
rowing from other sources, and 
what is needed is education and 
competent guidance, that the choice 
may be properly made,” writes J. 
L. Erb in the introduction to his 
book, Hymns and Hymn Books. 
We can afford to ponder seriously 
over these statements for they con- 
cern the music contained in many 
hymnals used by our parents, who 
were led to believe that the popular 
songs of the day could be converted 
into devotional hymn tunes. The 
revelations made by a hymnologist 
some years ago, who brought to 
light the sources of many hymn 
tunes still used by our congrega- 
tions, shocked our good people to 


some extent. We had been told 
that the street songs of Naples and 
other countries were Catholic 
hymns. It was not easy to believe 
that anyone could have deliberately 
perpetrated such ghastly sacrilegi- 
ous jokes, as shown by the follow- 
ing examples: Drink to me only 
with thine eyes, transformed into a 
hymn—Jesus the very thought of 
Thee; Juanita, posing as an O Salu- 
taris; the popular Italian song, O 
sole mio, also converted into an 
O Salutaris; The Vacant Chair of 
Civil War memory as Like a strong 
and raging fire; Deutchland uber 
Alles and the Russian National 
hymn as Tantum Ergo; Home, 
Sweet Home to a French hymn (as 
sung at the Shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupre); O Promise Me as still 
sung in many Catholic Churches 
at weddings, taken in part from an 
Italian song I tuoi capelli neri with 
its subtitle Musica Proibita (For- 
bidden Music); God of mercy and 
compassion, taken note by note 
from a pastoral song by Pergolesi 
found in a collection of French Ber- 
gerettes. In many instances the 
words of these original songs would 
not bear repetition. 

Whether the revelations made at 
that time by this renowned author, 
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who used the nom de plume “Hym- 
nologus,” have had any tendency to 
stop the use of secular melodies for 
Catholic hymn texts, is open to 
question, for we find many of these 
hymns still in use throughout the 
country, notwithstanding the clear 
cut commands of Pope Pius X and 
our present gloriously reigning 
Pontiff, Pius XI. 

There may have been some ex- 
cuse for the singing of these jiggy 
tunes and street songs by our grand- 
parents and parents. The Motu 
Proprio had not yet been promul- 
gated. However, conditions could 
not have improved greatly in 25 
years, otherwise it would not have 
been necessary for Pope Pius XI to 
issue the Apostolic Constitution 
which reaffirmed the express com- 
mands of his predecessor. What 
are the conditions today? Notwith- 
standing the publication of many 
worthy hymnals since that time, 
there is still to be noted the singing 
by congregations of melodies such 
as Mother dear, O pray for me, 
Like a strong and raging fire, Good 
night sweet Jesus (that sickly-senti- 
mental tune—reminiscent of bal- 
lads of the Sweet Adeline variety, 
with its barber-shop harmonies) 
and others of a like character. Even 
compilations by musically gifted 
priests are apt to show evidences of 
this secularization. (One hymn in 
the collection by the Rev. Alfred 
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Young, C.S.P., is taken from a 
Schubert waltz!) 

This brings us to the considera- 
tion of rhythm of the dance in con- 
trast to the rhythm of the chorale— 
the accepted hymn metre against 
the “um-pah-pah” of the waltz. Of 
all the rhythmic forms in music, 
the type associated with the dance 
known as the waltz is probably 
least suited as an accompaniment 
for devotional texts. However, we 
find it in numberless instances. 
O Sacred Heart, O Love Divine is 
associated with a rhythmic figure 
that is unquestionably of the waltz 
type. 

The music of Mother dear is an- 
other perfect illustration of this 
waltz rhythm, and if proof is re- 
quired we may refer to an adver- 
tisement received by the writer 
some time ago which stated that a 
new “waltz” had just been printed 
with the title Mother dear, the in- 
troduction of which consisted of the 
familiar melody as sung by our 
congregations today. 

If we have borrowed many of our 
tunes from the dance hall it would 
seem something like retribution or 
a case of “tit for tat” when writers 
of popular songs sub-consciously or 
unintentionally borrow Catholic 
psalm tones for their latest hits. Cen- 
turies ago, secular music reflected 
the influence of the modes and mel- 
odic form of chant. A modern in- 
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stance of this sacred influence is to 
be noted in the chorus of the song 
popularized by a noted jazz orches- 
tra leader. Those familiar with the 
chorus of this popular song will 
not fail to recognize the similarity 
between that melody and the irreg- 
ular psalm tone. 

The mazurka is one of the obso- 
lete dance forms which was taken 
over for hymns. It was glorified by 
Chopin and other great writers who 
preserved its original rhythmic 
character in their artistic creations. 

The Jdarcarolle form is often 
adopted for Christmas carols, but 
it is strange to find the swinging 
rhythm of the barcarolle utilized 
for the chant Veni Sancte Spiritus 
as found in a book published in 
Canada. 

The mensuralists (those who ad- 
vocate modern rhythms and dance 
thythms for the chant) have at- 
tempted to break down the barriers 
between secular rhythms and the 
free rhythm of the chant; groups 
have been formed to foster the 
principles of mensuralism, but for- 
tunately these sporadic assaults on 
free-rhythm theory of Dom Moc- 
quereau and the Solesmes monks 
have died from inanition. 

One of the most flagrant exam- 
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ples of dance rhythm in sacred 
music is to be found in a Mass (in 
F) by Marzo. Here is the galop 
rhythm (used generally to usher the 
chorus girls off the stage in musi- 
cal comedies) connected with the 
sacred text Dona Nobis Pacem. 
Apparently we are not far re- 
moved from the conditions which 
confronted Pope Pius X in 1903. 
The one great improvement, how- 
ever, is apparent in the work ac- 
complished in our schools. Many 


students are fully aware of the con- 
ditions which confronted their eld- 
ers and are determined to bring 
about a complete renaissance. They 
laugh at the incongruities, which 
once were accepted as a matter of 
course; and they dance to the lilt- 


ing tunes mistermed hymns, once 
considered sacred, for they know of 
their secular origins. At the same 
time, they are dedicating themselves 
to the cause of sacred music as out- 
lined in the great documents of 
Pope Pius X and Pope Pius XI, 
and, under the guidance of devoted 
and competent teachers, are creat- 
ing a new atmosphere which aug- 
urs well for the eventful realization 
of the ideals enunciated in the Motu 
Proprio and the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion. 


a 


_ Let no one say that I have said nothing new. The arrangement of the subject 
is new. When we play tennis, we both play with the same ball, but one of us places 


it better. 


Pascal. 












The. Needs of Youth 


By GEORGE JOHNSON 


Commission discovers idle hands 


Condensed from The Catholic Educational Review* 


Two years have passed since the 
American Youth Commission began 
its work. It was called into being 
for the purpose of outlining a com- 
prehensive plan for the care of 
American youth. Those who were 
devoted to the development of 
American ideals realized that some- 
thing must be done lest youth lose 
its faith in democracy. On the 
other hand, those whose zeal it was 
to supplant our institutions with 
something alien were ready to cap- 
italize on the discontent of youth. 
The American Council on Educa- 
tion, realizing the critical nature of 
the situation, set up the American 
Youth Commission. 

In the two years of its existence 
the American Youth Commission 
has devoted itself mainly to the task 
of definition. It has sought to dis- 
cover the real nature of the youth 
problem and its constituent ele- 
ments. A number of studies of 
youth had already been undertaken. 
These were made the subject of 
careful evaluation and analysis. In 
addition to this the Commission 
launched studies of its own. 

To date the Commission has 
reached no definite conciusions or 
found itself ready to issue any re- 
ports. However, there does seem to 


be at least a working agreement 
that some difficulties are quite ap- 
parent, and before another year 
the Commission expects to make 
definite recommendations. 

Certain facts have emerged con- 
cerning the youth population. The 
number of children and young peo- 
ple in the U. S. is decreasing, a fact 
that is reflected in the enrollment 
in the elementary schools. Yet the 
enrollment in the secondary schools 
is increasing, because it has become 
increasingly difficult for young peo- 
ple from 16 to 25 to find employ- 
ment. 

It is in the cities that the birth 
rate is declining most rapidly. Not 
a city in the U. S. whose population 
is more than 100,000 has an excess 
of births over deaths. The heaviest 
birth rate is in the rural areas. 

By and large throughout the land 
those families in the most fortunate 
economic and social positions have 
the fewest children. In those parts 
of the country where there is the 
lowest income there is the largest 
number of children per family. 

It can be safely stated that the 
productive workers of the Southeast 
carry a burden of child support and 
education at the elementary school 
level 80% greater than the bur- 
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den carried by the productive work- 
ers of the Far West, 44% greater 
than that carried in the Northeast, 
and 43% greater than that of the 
Middle States. For every 1,000 
persons 20 to 64 years of age there 
are in the Southeast 426 children 
5 to 13 years of age. For every 1,000 
in the Far West 20 to 64 years of 
age there are 236 children 5 to 13 
years of age, 295 in the Northeast 
and 297 in the Middle States. 

The fact that our population is 
growing most rapidly where there 
is the least wealth to support it is 
responsible for migration to wealth- 
ier sections. In 1930, 23.5% of the 
native-born population of the U. 
S. were living in states other than 
that of their birth. In the decade 
from 1920 to 1930, 40% of those 
born in rural America had mi- 
grated to the cities and 60% of 
this migration came from the very 
poorest localities. Had they remain- 
ed in the place of their birth, there 
is every likelihood that, deprived of 
economic and cultural advantages, 
they and their children after them 
would have sunk to a level of exist- 
ence even more meager than that 
of their parents. 

Definite figures concerning un- 
employment among young people 
are not available, but certain esti- 
mates can be made that have valid- 
ity. Probably one half of the 10,000,- 
000 youth in the U. S. who between 


1929 and 1934 reached the age 
when they might be gainfully em- 
ployed, had not found employment 
in 1935. In other words, some 5,000,- 
000 young people in that year 
found it impossible to get work. 
Since 1935 there has been some im- 
provement in the employment situ- 
ation, yet at the beginning of 1937 
there were perhaps three to four 
million young people who were 
through with school but unable to 
find a fulltime job. As a matter 
of fact, one would almost be justi- 
fied in saying that the youth prob- 
lem is fundamentally an employ- 
ment problem. Millions of young 
people, who have no interest in 
things academic and small capacity 
for intellectual pursuits, find that 
there is nothing for them in school- 
ing as it is presently organized and 
want very much to go to work. 
They have reached that level of ma- 
turity where the desire to be self- 
sustaining is very strong. Yet the 
opportunities are not available. The 
evidence is quite conclusive that 
over three million young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 are 
finding that there is not room for 
them in our industrial and agricul- 
tural organization. 

In addition to this, great num- 
bers of those who have found em- 
ployment are not properly trained 
for the work they are doing. So- 
cially, home and school have been 
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too much inclined to exalt white 
collar occupations and a kind of 
snobbery has been at work develop- 
ing ambition for a professional ca- 
reer in the heart of many a young 
person who would be better off in 
the long run, both financially and 
from the point of view of his own 
personal happiness, were he engag- 
ed in a trade. All too little has been 
done in the field of guidance, and 
society has not yet recognized its 
responsibility for directing young 
people to find their way around in 
a civilization that is becoming in- 
creasingly complex. 

Youth is bound to find some 
means of recreation. The means 
that it often chooses are not good 
for health and character develop- 
ment. In large cities opportunities 
for healthful outdoor play do not 
abound. Passive forms of recrea- 
tion, such as attending the movies, 
watching games played by profes- 
sionals, listening to the radio, are 
too prevalent. The so-called “wild- 
party” attracts young people and 
there is real cause for concern about 
the growing consumption of alco- 
holic beverages by young men and 
young women. A free and easy, 
and consequent degrading attitude 
toward sex is becoming more evi- 
dent. 

The purpose of recreation, as the 
etymology of the word indicates, 
is to recreate—to create anew—to 
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give both mind and body opportun- 
ities to restore the energies that have 
been used up in the actual business 
of living. Leisure time activities 
that do not accomplish this purpose, 
but, on the contrary, tend to destroy 
the energy of the individual, are a 
menace to society. In the develop- 
ment of our educational programs 
we have forgotten certain funda- 
mentals, like music and art and the 
development of hobbies. Many 
young people nowadays cannot bear 
to be alone with themselves. They 
have not inward resources for self- 
entertainment. With more and 
more time on their hands they have 
less and less capacity for using it in 
a constructive manner. The Church, 
the school, the community are all 
being challenged in this field. In- 
crease in leisure time may very eas- 
ily prove to be our undoing as a 
nation unless we take cognizance 
of its implications. 

One does not proceed very far in 
the study of these things without 
becoming aware of the fact that 
many changes are necessary in for- 
mal education. Above the elemen- 
tary level the American tradition 
has been primarily academic, but, 
today, due to the pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions, thousands of boys 
and girls for whom an academic 
training is not suited are continuing 
their education beyond the grades. 
The American Youth Commission 
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has reached a tentative conclusion 
on this score. It accepts as a postu- 
late that society has a responsibility 
for the care of all young people 
until such time as they can find 
employment up to the age of 21. 
All boys and girls should be in 
school until they are 16. Beyond 
that, adequate facilities should be 
provided for those of an academic 
and intellectual bent to continue 
their education as long as possible. 
For those who want a practical 
education and training for a job, 
vocational education should be pro- 
vided. For those who fit neither 
of these categories, some plan of 
part-time work and study might 
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well be worked out, perhaps in the 
fashion of those experiments that 
the Federal Government is carrying 
eut through the C. C. C. Camps 
and the work projects of the W. 
P. A. Many young people are go- 
ing to beceme better men and 
women, if they have opportunities 
to experience early enough the sta- 
bilizing effect of going to work and 
earning a wage. It should be pos- 
sible to work out a plan whereby 
young people 16 years of age and 
upwards may have the experience 
of going to work under proper di- 
rection and with such safeguards 
as will preserve them from exploita- 
tion. 


ae 


Boyology 


A boy is a man, minus pride, ambition, pretense, greed, and about 
110 pounds. When he grows up he will trade romance, energy, bashful- 
ness, warts, and a snag-proof stomach for these other possessions. But then 
a boy is usually getting the worst of it in some trade or another. 

The world is so full of boys that it is impossible to touch a fire- 
cracker, strike up a band, or pitch a ball game without collecting about a 
thousand of him. Boys are not ornamental, but they are useful. If it 
were not for boys the newspapers of this country would go undelivered 
and unread, and a thousand circus elephants would die of thirst. 

Boys are not popular except with their parents, but they do have 
many fine points. One is their entire trustworthiness. You can absolutely 
rely on a boy, if you know what to rely on. Trust him to get into some 
kind of mischief every day, for instance, and he will not disappoint you. 

Boys are abstemious, eating only when awake. They are also very 
durable. A boy, if not washed too often and if kept in a cool, quiet place 
for a while after each accident, will survive broken bones, hornets, swim- 
ming holes, massacres, and nine helpings of pie at one sitting. 

Herbert M. Smith quoted by Josephine MacDonald in Celumbia (Jan. '38) 








In Dispraise of Writing 


By FRANCIS MacMANUS 





Of the making of books . . 


Condensed from The Irish Monthly* 


To begin with, and you can be- 
gin anywhere, once you write a 
thing in a book, you can’t change 
your mind on it publicly. You must 
follow the unwritten rules of liter- 
ary society. You are not supposed 
to have any lack of confidence in 
your own powers, or any weakness 
of faith in your own declarations. 
The pen is mightier than the sword, 
and the sword is mightier than 
everything else. 

A falsely drawn conclusion must 
be battled for as the one truth 
worth possessing; a prejudice must 
be guarded to the last drop of ink; 
a whole new theory of modern 
aesthetic must be erected as the 
fortress of a split infinitive, an im- 
proper use of tenses, or incompre- 
hensible verse. 

Again, it’s a disadvantage of writ- 
ing that you can’t decently contra- 
dict yourself in two sentences run- 
ning. You may contradict yourself 
at intervals of pages, or chapters, or 
volumes, which has a twofold ad- 
vantage. First, nine out of ten read- 
ers, being humble, will blame their 
own stupidity; secondly, if the con- 
tradictions stir some poor reviewer 
out of his word-sodden sleep, he 
will describe the book as stimulat- 
ing, or even philosophical. 
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Again, as Saint Thomas used to 
say so truthfully, writing destroys 
the memory. Human beings take 
the easiest way and substitute the 
printed page for a human faculty. 
Once upon a time I called upon a 
famous scholar for information 
about something that didn’t mat- 
ter, doesn’t, and never will. Courte- 
ously he brought me into a library. 
The information I wanted could be 
written on the back of an envelope. 
It was a quatrain. He couldn’t 
quote it offhand, he said, although 
he had read it dozens of times, 
and had included it in a work of 
scholarship or two, but he was sure 
he could find it. In a few minutes, 
tables and chairs had open books 
upon them, giving versions, vari- 
ants, editions, interpretations and 
histories of the quatrain. Dust 
grimed our fingers, blurred his 
spectacles, and began to film the 
furniture. Being a reader, I forget 
now what the quatrain was. 

Again, as Saint Thomas often re- 
peated, books kill the power of 
thinking in people who read. By 
statistics of illiteracy nations are 
judged to be barbarous or civilized. 
Their memorized traditional cul- 
ture, their verse, tales, songs, cus- 
toms, are accounted as nothing. 





IN DISPRAISE 


Illiteracy is associated with stupid- 
ity, barbarism and savagery; where- 
as, it’s impossible to discover any- 
thing more stupid than the sensa- 
tional newspapers that are so widely 
read, anything so lacking in that 
intellectual and spiritual order 
which connotes civilization, and 
anything so savage as modern war- 
fare waged by literates. Literacy, 
on the other hand, is taken to mean 
intelligence. It only means the 
ability to read and write. By uni- 
versal education people are taught 
how to read, not what to read or 
why. Being human, they read to 
escape reality, to drug themselves; 
and nonsense is absorbed with just 
as much detachment as truth. Read- 
ing is believing. It is the boast of 
the Progressives that the invention 
of the printing press liberated the 
human spirit, when, in truth, it 
enslaved the human spirit to the 
printed word. A man will be 
quicker to believe something he has 
read than something he has wit- 
nessed. Writing, therefore, en- 
courages idolatry of books. It was 
idolatry of a book that wrecked 
Christendom. Besides, books take 
up room, destroy forests for paper- 
making, weaken the eyesight, get 
damp and make smells. 

Moreover, books preserve non- 
sense, especially books about books. 
I have a few specimens of this non- 
sense. They were written some 
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years ago about a famous work of 
Mr. James Joyce. “The immensity 
of the task,” it was written, “of 
presenting in a few works of art 
complete pictures of the human 
mind walking, sleeping, dozing, 
and under the influence of alcohol, 
cannot be questioned.” Isn’t the 
immensity immediately apparent? 
Has the mind any need to walk? 
And there was this about a wild 
nightmare scene: “To appreciate 
this, the episode must be read with 
complete metaphysical detachment. 
The sense of reason must at times 
be allowed to expand enormously, 
and the mind permitted the utmost 
license. Otherwise the _ intellect 
reels.” Otherwise, if you do not let 
the intellect reel, it will reel, and if 
it must reel, then it must reel. This, 
by the way, was intended for the 
plain reader, the literate, the prize 
product of civilization. 

In addition to all that, writing 
puffs up the writer, and fills him 
with the vague idea of having ac- 
complished that vague thing, Liter- 
ature. He sees himself as a proph- 
et, a maker of governments, a 
swayer of hearts. At the slightest 
hint, he leaps upon the back of that 
bag of bones called Pegasus and 
prances. He is a citizen of a state 
within or above the state. He is a 
member of the Republic of Letters. 
He calls it a Republic, you will 
note, because he is democratic and 
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because he believes that he thereby 
rubs elbows with those other writ- 
ers, Dante, Shakespeare, Homer, 
and the latest best seller. No mon- 
archy for him, or Fascism either. 

Finally, writing increases unso- 
ciability, and, therefore, mines at 
the base of society. Writing pro- 
duces books and papers, and this 
cannot be denied. People read 
these books and papers. Now, peo- 
ple who are reading do not talk 
and do not like to be disturbed. 
Thus the threads of human inter- 
course are snapped. Thus, families 
which take to reading fall asunder 
in affection, cabinets dissolve, and 
the public library houses the entire 
soul and activity of the nation. 
Books keep the farmer from the 
plow, and the clerk from his ledger, 
the sick man from his sleep, the 
healthy from his bread, and the 
Irish nation from its march to free- 
dom. 

The prime, excellent means of 
human communication, is by the 
spoken word. This statement is not 


comprehensive enough. It omits 
the qualities that go with the spok- 
en word, such as inflection and 
modulation of the voice, tone, tim- 
bre, and even gesture. The prime 
means then is by the person speak- 
ing. The person speaking is the in- 
strument by which peoples are 
shaken up to great deeds, crusades 
and furies. By himself speaking, 
O’Connell became lord of a na- 
tion; he became lord not merely 
by what he preached, but by the 
movement of his hands, the look 
of his lively eyes, the toss of his 
great head, his laughter, his com- 
plete presence. The person speak- 
ing adds his active self to the words 
he says. In the book, you get that 
self at secondhand, if at all. 

The book carries only the 
shadow, or a shadow of shadows, 
but to the spoken word is fused the 
person. The person, the same 
Saint Thomas taught, is the nob- 
lest thing in nature. This is the 
final, overwhelming dispraise of 
writing. 














¢ 
Wine with Lea 

I knew Chesterton when I was at Oxford. Being so grotesquely fat that he 
couldn’t dress himself he used to appear in socks at breakfast, eat hugely, and then 
go out into the garden with a pad of paper and a packet of cigarettes. In the course 
of a couple of hours there would be a ring of cigarettes on the grass around him and, 
when the wind blew away his pages, he would scream for help with a series of epi- 
grams which I am sure found their way into his later pages. Whenever he went from 
the country to London there was always a little black bag in his hand. In the bag 
was a bottle of wine, and in the station refreshment room he would order a cup of 
tea and a wine glass. Many times I’ve seen him taking alternate sips of tea and wine 


between mouthfuls of a penny bun! 
: Hamilton Gibbs in a letter to Cyril Clemens. 





Good beer, good language 


On a Friday evening I went to 
Tottenham to hear poetry at the 
White Hart. One does not usually 
go to a pub to hear poetry; one 
goes to a pub to drink beer. Beer 
stirs the imagination, and so helps 
the appreciation of verse. I wanted 
beer and verse, and so I went to 
Tottenham. 

In the new suburb the pub is the 
centre of social life. There men and 
women meet and exchange ideas 
and become aware of new senti- 
ments and new angles of opinion. 
But as the men and women are 
English, and tainted with that sub- 
urban obsession of “keeping them- 
selves to themselves,” and, in any 
case with little to talk about except 
the movies and football, there is 
usually in the bars duli talk and 
a lot of silence. So in spite of chro- 
mium counters and diffused light, 
comfortable chairs and clean tables, 
the centre of social life remains a 
dreary place, utilitarian, and with- 
out character or culture. 

In June, with the approving 
smiles of the Fellowship of Free- 
dom and Reform—which has for 
some years tried to effect an im- 
provement both in atmosphere and 
material environment in the pub— 
a movement was inaugurated for 


Poetry in Pubs 


By PETER THOMPSON 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald* 


the bringing of poetry into the pub. 
Among the original sponsors of the 
scheme were John Masefield, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Sir dwin Lut- 
yens, and E. V. Lucas. 

The organizer of the scheme is 
John Holgate. He obtains permis- 
sion from the owner of a particular 
pub for a verse recitation to be 
given. An evening is selected, and 
one or two volunteers go to the pub, 
and, after explaining their plans 
to the bar attendant, who then tells 
the people in the room, they begin 
their recitation. There is absolutely 
no formality. A piece of verse is 
recited, the people drinking are 
silent, and listen, or are simply 
silent. When it is finished all is as 
before except that there is some- 
thing new to talk about. 

After an interval during which 
drinks are served, the recitation is 
continued for another few minutes, 
then another interval, followed by 
another recitation, and so on for an 
hour or two. 

The verse that is recited is always 
good verse. That is one of the im- 
portant rules governing the move- 
ment, there must be no playing 
down to a supposedly imbecile pub- 
lic. In the first instance it is sup- 
posed that the people who listen 


*110-111, Fleet St., London, E.C.4, England, Dec. 31, 1937. 
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are intelligent people, therefore they 
are given intelligent verse—not the 
sort of verse they would condemn 
as highbrow. The oddities of E. C. 
Cummings or the metaphysics of 
T. S. Eliot are quite rightly thought 
unsuitable for spouting in pubs. 
The verse must be clear, vigorous 
and imaginative. 

The pioneers in this new move- 
ment for making poetry popular 
want to arouse in people the excite- 
ment of finding good new things, 
they want to bring some of the un- 
compromising brilliance of the poet 
to the ordinary people. They want 
these ordinary people to think of 
poetry as an actual and necessary 
complement to life. They want the 
people to discuss poetry as they dis- 
cuss football and gardening, and 
to think of it as a lovely thing, but 
as normal as a fine winter’s morn- 
ing, or the stars seen through the 
bare boughs and twigs of a silver 
birch. 

In order to arouse confidence the 
reciter always gives at least one well 
known poem so that his hearers 
will feel that he is not talking of a 
totally unknown world. When 
the recitations have become a ‘set- 
tled feature of the pub, newer verse 
is introduced, and sometimes a liv- 
ing poet, who has not utterly brok- 
en with all tradition, will read some 
of his own verse, and drink with 
his listeners, and often sell on the 


February 
spot several copies of his books. 


They are becoming more and more 
popular among the younger poets, 
these opportunities to talk their 
thoughts directly to the people. 

At the first hearing of one of these 
verse recitals, the people who have 
listened, show either apathy or 
really gratifying appreciation. In 
every case so far, at least some kind 
of realization of the value of poetry 
has been aroused. Such a remark 
as, “We did poetry at school, but 
never thought it was like that,” is 
common. 

The majority of these recitations 
are given in the new housing estates 
because of the cultural aridity in 
these areas. But recitations have also 
been given in the older suburbs and 
in the East End, in the latter dis- 
trict with conspicuous success. 

One of the cherished aims of the 
movement is to work up interest 
in poetry to such an extent, that 
the people will not need to wait for 
a lead from some outsider before 
talking poetry, but will do so them- 
selves, and talk their own poetry, 
not only their favourite Browning 
or Shakespeare. 

Poetry spoken in a warm room, 
where there is the smell of beer and 
tobacco smoke, and the chink of 
glasses and the swell and fall of 
conversation is quite delightful. 

A man was heard to say in a 


pub to which poetry has come, 
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“This house has changed very beer and bad language to good beer 
much. It has changed from bad and good language.” 


ah. 
. 





Russian Catechism 

Some Catholic Eskimos paddled over to Siberia one day and 
asked a few questions of the Siberian Chief. 

“Who made you?” 

And the answer came immediately: 

“Stalin made me.” 

“And who made the world?” 

“Stalin.” 

“And who made the sun and the moon and the stars?” 

“Stalin.” 

“And who made the big whales?” 

“Stalin. Stalin made all things, and he takes care of us in 
everything.” 

Our Eskimo then asked a simple question: 

“Did your grandfathers have whales and fish and seals?” 

“Of course,” came the answer. 

“Well, how old is Stalin?” 

“Oh, about 45.” 


“Well, then,” came the triumphant answer, “who made the 
whales and the fish and the seals before Stalin came into the 
world?” Jesuit Missions. 


“a 
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The story is told, in Mohammedan tradition, that Fatima, one of the 
wives of Mohammed, the Prophet, was out for a walk one afternoon and 
saw an Indian woman sitting half in the sun and half in the shade, with 
a pot of cold and hot water beside her and also a stick. Fatima was 
intrigued by this and asked the woman what she was doing. The woman 
replied: “Lady Fatima, my husband is away from home. He may be in 
the shade or in the sun and because of this I sit half in the sun and half 
in the shade to be in union with him. When he comes home he will 
want to bathe before eating (Europeans usually dress to dine but the 
Indian undresses) and I do not know whether he will want cold or hot 
water, so I have prepared both.” “But for what is the stick?” asked 
Fatima. And the woman replied: “My husband may be tired and cranky 
when he comes home and may want to beat me, so I have the stick ready 
for him.” Fatima returned home and told the Prophet all of this. The 
Prophet blessed the good wife saying that she would surely accompany 
her lord to Paradise. Joseph M. Rick, C.S.C., in The Bengalese (Jan. '38) 





~ Non-Catholics in Catholic Colleges 


By STEPHEN J. RUEVE, S.J. 


Why they come 


Condensed from the Journal of Religious Instruction* 


There are many non-Catholic 
students in our colleges at present, 
and their number seems to be in- 
creasing. A dean of freshmen at 
St. Louis University has recently 
uncovered some striking informa- 
tion. In the course of informal con- 
versational conferences, he asked 
non-Catholics why they matricu- 
lated at a Catholic school. About 
75% responded that it was for the 
sake of religion and philosophy. 

About 75% of our many non- 
Catholic freshmen have come to 
us to learn something about philoso- 
phy and religion. They and their 
parents have heard it repeated in 
address and article and book that 
Catholic colleges are almost the only 
ones that give a broad education 
without destroying religious belief. 

Hence about three years ago we 
introduced at the University an ob- 
ligatory course in Foundations of 
Morality to be taken for one semes- 
ter by all non-Catholic freshmen. 
This is followed in the second sem- 
ester by a course in character educa- 
tion. We have just published a 
book, the contents of which em- 
brace exactly what these students 
need and want to know. Experi- 
ence has taught us what this kind of 
student is puzzled about and we 


have put the answers in the book. 

A hasty glance at the contents of 
the course would give the impres- 
sion that it is introduced by a rela- 
tively lengthy treatise on Epistem- 
ology; and that impression is large- 
ly correct in so far as we devote 
about one-third of the time to this 
topic. For nothing is to be gained 
by telling these students about the 
human soul, evolution, God, moral 
law, unless they have first been ini- 
tiated into the method of orderly 
thought. Many of them come to us 
laboring under the delusion that the 
only real source of knowledge is 
sense experience, and it requires 
time really to convince them that 
this is not so. 

The immediate results are highly 
gratifying. As soon as the students’ 
misgivings have been dissipated by 
fair treatment in the first two or 
three classes, they react with en- 
thusiasm. “The points you bring 
out in class each day are easy and 
simple, only we have never thought 
about them before.” “This is the 
most interesting course I am tak- 
ing.” “I have never had anything 
even approaching this kind of study 
before.” These and similar com- 
ments are the response to casual 
post-class questions put to individ- 


*64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill., Jan., 1938. 
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ual students. This year the seventh 
class-meeting was introduced by the 
usual invitation for questions. It 
met with this response from one of 
the students, “Last night a group 
of us students argued more than 
three hours about the matter we 
had in class, and I have a number 
of questions to ask.” 

That there is white-hot. interest 
need not surprise us. Treatises on 
Adolescent Psychology tell us about 
the “period of skepticism” experi- 
enced by the adolescent, and it is 
precisely at this period, viz., the 
ages of 17 or 18, that we get our 
freshmen. They have been deceiv- 
ed and disillusioned, they have dis- 
covered that their parents and other 
informants are not endowed with 
omniscience, they have climbed into 
the driver’s seat and taken hold of 
the steering wheel of their own 
lives, and they demand to know, 
“How can we know whom to be- 


lieve? Can we believe anybody at 
all? How do you know when you 
are right?” These are the questions 
put by our young hopefuls. 

Our minimum hope with regard 
to the students’ attitude towards the 
Church is that they will come to 
see that we are not a horde of be- 
nighted obscurantists, as we are 
pictured in non-Catholic circles. 

Our general prospect is that we 
shall give our non-Catholic students 
a priceless point of view obtainable 
in no other way. The great major- 
ity, I believe, complete this course 
with the conviction that it is reason- 
able to admit the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul, the exist- 
ence of God the Creator and Ruler 
of man. It is safe to say that even 
those who admitted these truths 
when they came, had no rational 
foundation for their position; it was 
based on emotion or uncriticized 
tradition. 





O 


On two sides there seems to be a barrier to physical research. The 
scientist finds an upper limit to his exploration if he tries to penetrate into 
distances beyond two billion light-years because a particle of light loses 
entirely its energy in traveling this distance. He finds a lower limit if 
he wants to concern himself with a single particle of matter because he 
cannot apply to the single ultimate particle the laws of nature, such as 
“the second law of heat.” In view of these facts it is absurd and pre- 
sumptuous to assert, as do mechanistic monists, that the inner life of man 
is subject to the laws of physics. 

Arthur Haas in The New Scholasticism (Jan. '38) 





Catholic Books of Current Interest 


Corcoran, Charles, S.J. Blackrobe. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2 

In this historical novel of the explorations of Pere Marquette, the 
reader is deeply impressed by the sympathetic personality of the coura- 
geous missionary. The author has spent several years collecting historical 


data for the book. 
e 


Boyton, Neil. A Yankee Xavier. New York: Macmillan. $1.50 
A fascinating biography of the young Jesuit missionary, Father Henry 


McGlinchey. The author, a co-worker of the missionary in India, gives 
an unforgettable picture of the country and its people. 

e 
Franciscan Almanac 1938. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. $ .75 


A handy Catholic reference tool containing besides miscellaneous in- 
formation, biographical data on famous Catholic men of achievement. 


© 
Dimnet, Ernest. My New World. New York: Simon and Schuster. $2.50 
Continuing his autobiography, “My New World,” we see the Canon 
as an English teacher at the College Stanislas in Paris and as a visiting 


lecturer in the U. S. 
@ 


McNabb, Vincent, O.P. Frontiers of Faith and Reason. New York: 
Sheed. $3 
The 30 essays treat the topics: Faith, reason, infallibility, freedom, 
doubt and various questions which arise concerning the Scriptures. 


@ 
Walsh, James J. High Points of Medieval Culture. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
$2.75 
The author of “The Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries” in his present 
work points out the way medieval culture and achievement laid the foun- 


dation for the modern world. 
@ 


Knoblaugh, H. Edward. Correspondent in Spain. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50 
Writing with objective dispassion the author tells as simply as pos- 
sible what he experienced as an Associated Press correspondent in Madrid. 
A “must” book for all who pretend to know the Spanish War. 


Prince, J. F. T. Creative Revolution. Milwaukee: Bruce. $1.50 

The great need of the Church to Christianize and spiritually utilize 
modern society according to the doctrines of Christ through effective 
Catholic Action is enthusiastically presented in this work. 





5900 Jeanne Monce St. 


Montreal, Que. 
Dec. 30, 1937. 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to congratulate you on such a swell book as the Cath- 
olic Digest. I buy it at my newsstand every month and when I 
bring it home, believe me I have a hard time trying to read it. I 
will hide it under the cushion of the chesterfield and the first 
thing I know Dad is reading it, and then I hide it in my room, 
and, when I am finished at the office, thinking, well after supper 
I will read my Catholic Digest and when I go upstairs to my 
room I can’t find my Digest so I ask Mother did you see my 
Catholic Digest and here she had read it a bit so she hides it. So 


now when I buy it I take it to the office with me and read it at 
dinner time so that is one problem I have solved. 

I would be very glad, Sir, to forward my copy of the Cath- 
olic Digest to one of the missionaries in China; just send me his 


address. Thanking you. 


Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH WHITE. 








